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POLITICAL. 


THE UNITED STATES IN INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


Condensed for Tur Lirerary Dicest trom a Paper in 
Blackwood'’s Edinburgh Magazine, October. 


INCE 1886 a diplomatic correspondence has been carried 
S on between Great Britain and the United States, involv- 
ing points of international law which are interesting for their 
historical character as well as for their political and com- 
mercial bearing. And, during several months, a tribunal—the 
importance of which can hardly be overestimated—has been 
sitting at Paris, hearing the most distinguished advocates of 
two great nations, and receiving en dé/zbére arguments, prece- 
dents, and claims which have for centuries been floating, as it 
were, on the mare liberum of international law, but have never 
before been brought together in one imposing mass for con- 
sideration and settlement. 

The attitude of the United States towards the science of 
international law requires to be especially noted before enter- 
ing upon particular questions. More than any other nation 
in the world, the United States accepts the law of nations as 
an integral part of the law of the land. The laws of the coun- 
try must not be interpreted contrary to the common principles 
and usages of nations or the general doctrines of international 
law. An Act of Congress or any Act of any State Legislature 
contrary to any well-established rule of international law 
would undoubtedly be held udtra vires by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, or by any Court of inferior jurisdiction 
before which the question might be raised. This being the 
state of things, it is remarkable that the United States public 
men should be found through their whole history urging points 
of view regarding the law of nations which all other nations 
had rejected, and putting forward claims too remote for seri- 
ous consideration. 

The treaty negotiations and obligations of the United 
States are subject, in the first place, to one serious qualifica- 
tion. Under the Constitution, the President may and must 
negotiate all treaties; but until the Senate has ratified the 
agreement, the work of the President and his plenipoten- 
tiaries is of no value. The representatives of the President, 
therefore, on such occasions, do not stand on the same foot- 
ing as those of other nations in regard to authority; in fact, 
they have no authority at all—they are merely the instruments 
of the President in the accomplishment of a task which may 
be repudiated by the Senate, and may, after such repudiation, 
be even denounced by the very President who negotiated it 
and recommended it to the Senate for approval. Theconduct 


of the Senate is ultimately determined, not by considerations 
of international honor and international law, but by the con- 
sideration of party necessity. There are numerous instances 
in which the practice of the United States in regard to the 
rules of the law of nations has not been as consistent as could 
be wished. We will now proceed to indicate briefly some 
points of law, or some usages, which have been materially 
affected by the entrance of the United States into the com- 
monwealth of nations. 

One of the subjects affected by the existence and conditions 
of life in the United States is the subject of the Extradition of 
Criminals. It is only fair to say that the American practice 
had always been wise and liberal down to the time when the 
distinction between political offenses and ordinary crimes 
began to be troublesome, for reasons of politics, to the Gov- 
ernment. Extradition was provided for in the Treaty of 1794 
with Great Britain for twelve years. In 1842 the first treaty 
was negotiated, known as the Ashburton Treaty. This was the 
only treaty in existence between the two countries till the Con- 
vention of 1891, amplifying the list of crimes in the Treaty of 
1842, was negotiated. The Treaty of 1842 expressly excluded 
“all political offenses or criminal charges arising from wars or 
intestine commotions,” and this provision was for a long time 
a stumbling-block to other arrangements. The Act of 1870 in 
England provided that when an arrangement had been made 
with any foreign country with respect to the surrender of 
criminals, the Act should by proclamation be put in force 
respecting that country. The United States could not be 
influenced to make such arrangement, 

That the United States could take vigorous executive action 
in certain cases was made clear in a case relating to Spain. 
In 1864, one Arguelles, for selling a large number of Africans 
into slavery, and absconding from Cuba to the United States 
with the proceeds, was handed over to Spain without any law 
conferring power on the Executive, and without any treaty 
with Spain. The surrender was made on the high moral 
ground that “a Nation is never bound to furnish asylum to 
dangerous criminals who are offenders against the human 
race.’ If the United States had acted with a tenth of that 
activity with regard to Great Britain, the question of extradi- 
tion could easily have been finished. Twocircumstances—the 
growth of Nihilistic crime in Russia, and the growth of dyna- 
mite crime in Great Britain—pressed hard on the conscience 
of the United States. But the pressure from conscience was 
not equal to the pressure from the Caucus; and the United 
States continued to be a refuge for criminals who certainly 
were “offenders against the human race.” At length Ameri- 
can self-interest came to the rescue. The state of the law 
rendered Canada a safe asylum for every defaulter in the 
United States; and the number of fugitives became so numer- 
ous, that at length the Convention of 1890, supplementing the 
Treaty of 1842, was agreed to, and became law. It does not, 
however, cover that significant crime of malicious injury to 
property whereby the life of any person should be endangered, 
recommended by the President, but rejected by the Senate in 
1887, which shows that there is still an advance to be made. 

The refusal of the United States, in 1856, to join the Decla- 
ration of Paris—that is on the first of the great principles laid 
down in it, leaves that country in a very peculiar relation to 
others. The first principle laid down was: “ Privateering is, 
and remains, abolished.” To this the United States refused 
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toconsent. But a very amusing change of opinion in this 
case also took place at the outbreak of the Civil War. The 
American Minister in Paris was instructed to declare the 
willingness of the United Statas to sign the whole of the 
Declaration of Paris. Great Britain and France at once 
acceded, but with the significant proposal, in both cases, to 
add to the Convention a paragraph declaring that they did 
not undertake any engagement relating to the internal differ- 
ences in the United States. This put an end to the negotia- 
tion. The object of Mr. Seward was to force Great Britain 
and France, if the Convention was accepted, into joining the 
United States in treating the Southern privateers as pirates. 
It was ingenious, but not successful. Meantime, the United 
States remains free to utilize privateers whenever the necessity 
arises, and, of course, as against the United States, all other 
nations are equally free. 

Other subjects greatly influenced by the growth of the 
United States are Naturalization and Copyright. 

Further, the United States, in consistent pursuance of the 
older view of international law, has shown a remarkable ten- 
dency to assert the very oldest titles and claims that the pre- 
historic view of law would support by the most shadowy inter- 
pretation. In this spirit the American claim to jurisdiction in 
Bering Sea was based on claims which Russia had put for- 
ward for quite other purposes, and which the United States 
had repudiated at the time, but which were resuscitated when 
the Americans became possessed of the Russian territory. 

The claim to jurisdiction was, however, clearly recognized 
to be indefensible; the great fight of the Americans was made 
on the regulations; and on this point they have scored a suc- 
cess which has surprised themselves. Great Britain insisted 
on some regulations being applied to the proved recklessness 
of the American catch, but no such regulations have been 
made. She also insisted that the regulations should not be 
permanent, and in this she has fortunately been successful. 

The award may finally be accepted without protest; not 
because it is quite in accord with the rules of international 
law, but because Great Britain, conscious of a great mission, 
and accustomed by tradition and usage to wide and historic 
views of international questions, is able to consent, with 
dignity, to results imposed on her by an international tribunal 
whose authority she herself helped to confer, and whose 
decision she would think scorn to refuse. 





THE FAILURES OF THE FEDERAL SYSTEM. 


Condensed for Tue Lirsrary Dicest from a Paper in 
The Spectator, London, September 30. 


T is becoming a commonplace with many radicals to say 
that Federalism works well, and that it offers an accept- 
able alternative to centralized Democracy; but do they ever 
look round them to gather up the true story? That it is a 
possible form of government is certain, because it exists; but 
that it isa successful one 1s an assumption contradicted by 
half the facts. Switzerland is the best example; and even in 
Switzerland, with its grave and temperate people, its history 
of six hundred years, and its good fortune in being compelled 
to caution by the presence of the great military States all 
around it, the Nation barely escaped ruin through the Federal 
war called the “ War of the Sonderbund ”; it is shaken when- 
ever a Canton like Ticino revolts, and it.is held together by a 
diplomacy as careful and delicate as that which allows Europe 
long periods of peace. 

We think of the United States as the most prosperous of 
lands; but the Federal Constitution had existed seventy years 
only, when it lrad to be defended at a cost of a million lives 
and a debt as great as that which Great Britain incurred in 
beating back all Europe. The loss of life signified nothing, 
because of immigration, and the loss of treasure was speedily 
made up, because the national estate is so enormous; but 
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these were accidents which would have existed if the United 
States had been a Monarchy, and were wholly independent of 
the Federal principle. Nor can that Constitution be con- 
sidered successful which in a part of the States allows justice 
to be superseded by Lynch-Law, and in one-third of them 
leaves the defense of person and property to the man himself, 
almost as much as if he were dwelling among people who had 
not yet developed civil organization. 

The happiest country in Europe in many respects is Austro- 
Hungary; yet, though its Federalism is the most imperfect in 
the world—foreign affairs, military affairs, and the supreme 
right of arbitration being alike in the hands of the Imperial 
Government—its existence is constantly threatened by move- 
ments in favor of particularism,—movements not in the least 
confined to Bohemia, though, as Germans are threatened 
there, we hear of them mainly from Prague. 

Then, look, as all the world is from time to time compelled 
to look, at the condition of Spanish and Portuguese America. 
Except in Chili, where the Government, whatever its nominal 
form, has always been oligarchical, the great capitalists ruling 
with a strong hand; the Spaniards and the Portuguese, after 
their revolutions, universally organized their vast possessions 
on the Federal principle, and they had much Jrimé-facie 
reason for doing so. Yet from Texas to Patagonia, over the 
largest and richest slice of earth which can be described as 
separate, the subordinate States are always in difficulty about 
money, partly because they want the costly luxuries of civili- 
zation before they have the population to pay for them, partly 
because the local treasuries are plundered by local parties, 
who, under the system, are amenable to no impartial author- 
ity. It is found absolutely necessary, as a mere palliative, to 
invest the President with a more than monarchical authority ; 
appoint a Dictator, with a general license, if he cannot succeed 
otherwise, to shed blood wholesale in maintaining unity and 
decent order. As we write, Mexico is practically governed by 
a General, who has the support of the Army. Central America 
is pining for a Dictator; a Dictator in Brazil is shelling peace- 
able citizens; and a Dictator is “expected,” in the person 
probably of General Roca, in the Argentine Republic. 

Is there any remedy? It is quite possible that there is none, 
and that periodic outbursts of anarchy will continue in Span- 
ish and Portuguese America for fifty more years, till the Anglo- 
Saxons of the North, finding themselves pressed for room, 
decide to take South America into their own hands, and ter- 
minate anarchy and freedom both together. It would not cost 
them a greater effort than that which terminated the Civil 
War. All North Americans look upon that as the inevitable 
outcome of the secular confusion; and they know Spanish 
America far better than Europeans can pretend todo. It is 
possible, also, that the Spanish and Portuguese States may 
struggle through their difficulties towards the system to which 
these difficulties incline them, and which is neither more nor 
less than elective Monarchy under other names. They are like 
the Celtic Irish who, when their discussions became too incon- 
venient, got rid of them by appointing an ‘‘ uncrowned King,” 
who was not of their blood or creed, and whom they did not 


like, but who gave them the one thing they wanted—the 
power of cohesion. 

It is towards Dictatorship that all the present movements 
tend, and though no one should ever feel hope about a Span- 
ish-American Republic, it is not certain that Dictators will 
never appear who can do the work required, can compel the 
subordinate States to keep step with the general Government, 
—General Roca has done this once in the Argentine Republic 
—can govern well, though rigorously and with bloodshed; and 
can abstain from plundering the State for the benefit of their 
connections. Should such men appear, however, their rise will 
be the direct condemnation of the Federal system, the very 
idea of which is that national prosperity and a weak National 
Government are compatible things. They are not, so far as 
appears from the present aspect of things in Austria, in Ire- 
land, and in the enormous and beautiful section of the world 
which we describe as Spanish America. 
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HAS THE REPUBLICAN PARTY A FUTURE? 
R. H. MCDONALD, JR. 


Condensed for THe Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
The Californian, San Franctsco, October. 


HE Republican Party was organized from the aggressive 
T elements of the two old parties, and to combat for a great 
principle. It appealed to the intelligence and conscience of 
the country, and drew to its folds men of conviction, courage, 
andenergy. It was aggressive upon a great wrong, and the 
cause it advocated aroused the enthusiasm and determination 
of its members. Its successes have been unparalleled, and its 
achievements have been the greatest in our history up to the 
present time. 

A political party may be formed to do a particular work, and 
disappear when it is done; or it may have a prolonged exist- 
ence if, when a particular object has been accomplished, it 
passes to and takes up new issues. Since its oganization, the 
Republican Party has been the progressive party, and has done 
its work well, otherwise it could not have gained such con- 
Spicuous successes in carrying elections; but it must not make 
the mistake of supposing that there ever will come a time 
when all necessary work may be considered done, or that it 
<an succeed or survive on its record merely. Because slavery 
has been swept away, the solidarity of the Republic assured, 
the great war-debt reduced to comparatively trifling propor- 
tions, a national circulating-medium secured, and methods of 
administration improved through Republican management 
and legislation, it must not be presumed that there is no fur- 
ther mission for the Republican Party. The country has a 
right to expect that a party which has accomplished so much 
will address itself to the needs of the hour; and unless it takes 
up new questions suggested by ever-changing conditions, with 
wisdom, intelligence, and courage, it cannot hold its member- 
ship, and will pass into an insignificant minority party. 

It isa common experience that when a party has acquired 
great strength through the efforts of good and patriotic men, 
bad men join it from sinister motives. The shortcomings 
of the Republican Party, in some instances, are attributable 
to this influence, and it has suffered the consequences. A 
political party which does not observe the current of events, 
and adapt its policy to changes as they take place, is incapable 
of managing the affairs of a great nation. 

The fact cannot be disguised that there is a struggle between 
capital and labor, between a class and the mass. How it has 
been provoked is immaterial; the fact exists, and must be 
dealt with. The issue is not whether one interest shall be 
subordinated to another, but as to how the rights of all shall 
be respected, and all interests protected and justly promoted. 

There are Trusts and Combinations to enhance income 
upon capital at the expense of the laboring and consuming 
classes, and these must be suppressed through the necessary 
legislation. It is to the credit of the Fifty-first Congress, 
which was Republican, that it enacted a Law tosuppress them 
in inter-State trade, but this step should be followed as to 
domestic traffic, to an extent that will cause the principle of 
competition to be respected. The disparity in the possession 
of wealth is alarming to many minds, and the condition is 
unnatural. There is even reason to apprehend that efforts 
may be made to remove it through revolution and violence. 
Some remedy is necessary, The Tariff-policy of the Repub- 
lican Party protects American labor from the competition of 
cheap foreign labor. In this no change is necessary. 

It is not best that any party should advance too rapidly, for 
the interest of the various classes are so interwoven that a 
sweeping policy might do more harm than good. The capital. 
ist class has had advantages from the fact that the country 
has suffered for several years from an inadequate volume of 
-circulating-medium which has given money an undue earning- 
power. The adequacy of the volume has been sacrificed to 
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the idea of good money for international dealings. Whatever 
our laws make a legal tender for all public and private debts 
and dues is good money in domestic transactions. How the 
volume of the circulating-medium shall be enlarged to meet 
the wants of business is, perhaps, the most important question 
now before the country. 

The laws of taxation require remodeling, and on the prin- 
ciple that burdens should be imposed somewhat in accordance 
with ability to bear them. The proposed graduated Income 
Tax is opposed by many serious objections, but these would 
not apply to an Inheritance Tax. 

There is a measure which can only be adopted by the 
States, and it is the exemption of homesteads of limited value 
from taxation. Our highest duty isto protect the home, And 
if the Republican Party is true to itself as it has been to the 
country, it will make this measure a part of its platform, and 
as soon as it gains the power, it will carry it into effect. 

If the Republican Party does not manifest the courage and 
disposition to advance, a party will be formed to take its place 
as the antagonist of the non-progressive party. If it does, it will 
lose the non-progressives in the party, but it will draw from 
other organizations more than enough to make up for the loss, 


SOCIOLOGICAL. 


THE EFFORTS FOR PEACE IN OUR AGE. 
CaRL GAREIS. 


Nord und Siid, Breslau, October. 
RMY-EXTENSION, military training to the last man capa- 
ble of bearing arms, the attainment of the highest possible 
degree of preparedness and readiness for war of which the 
Nation is capable; the perfecting of projectiles and defensive 
armor; of powder and of small arms; of colossal floating 
ironclads and their terrible little foes, the torpedoes ; of the 
most intense insistence on the economic interests of the Nation 
in relation to foreign Powers, even to the extent of tariff wars. 
These are the ideas of the politicians of our day, and we talk 
of Peace! It would almost seem that one could hardly have 
selected a more unsuitable theme. But, then, every war ter- 
minates in peace, and every struggle has the germ of peace in 
itself, of peace which is always of longer duration than war, 
Every reflective mind yearns for peace; the Orient, from the 
days of Christ until now, knows no better greeting than the 
wish for peace, and with wishes for peace we follow the ashes 
of our departed dear ones. 

Peace to the dead! But the living—Is not for him, as for 
all Nature, intense, continuous battle, the essential condition 
of progress? 

Strongly opposed are the conflicting views concerning the 
ethical, scientific, and economic advantage or disadvantage of 
war. Who does not remember the correspondence of one of 
the world’s greatest Generals, with one of the most distin- 
guished and humane supporters of popular rights on this ques- 
tion (1881)? “Eternal Peace isa Dream,” wrote Count von 
Moltke to Bluntschli. “ Eternal Peace is a Dream, and not 
even a beautiful one, and War a part of the Divine world- 
order. It calls into display the noblest virtues of man, cour- 
age and resignation, duty, self-sacrifice, and devotion.” But 
surely one cannot wholly dispute the dictum of the historian, 
Franz Riihl, who, in his discourse on Kant and eternal peace 
(KGnigsberg, 1892), says: ‘“‘ We need not desire war on that 
account, for human life is many-sided and unfortunate enough 
for the development and exercise of all these qualities, even in 
periods of uninterrupted peace.” 

Nevertheless, Goethe and Schiller, and a host of other dis- 
tinguished writers, have made the beneficent effects of war the 
inspiration of their themes. 

That war has its evil consequences no one will deny! It 
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cannot, then, be the duty of humanity to cherish and promote 
this evil, and to insist on its desirability because it brings out 
those humane characteristics which are necessary, or which 
aid us to endurethis evil and its consequences. That would, 
indeed, be arguing in a vicious circle! It is true that the 
beneficial results of a war may amply compensate the survivors 
for all the sacrifices it entails. But it is not without deep 
significance that the Old Germans had a word for war, which 
signifies battle, struggle, and strife. It is orJog (the urling?# or 
urlac), that is, prescribed by the Norns, primeval necessity, 
fate ; not merely because the issues of war are not entirely in 
human hands, Sedv év yovvaét xeirat, but because man does 
not enter into war, but is involved in it as by destiny. We, too, 
believe that war has its foundations in the world-order, like 
many other things antagonistic to, and even destructive of, the 
good, the loveable, and the beautiful, but whose operations in 
other directions are nevertheless beneficial. It appears really 
that the optimist is right when he asserts that no evil in the 
world is without its good results. 

Diametrically opposed to the theory of the beneficent influ- 
ence of war, are the efforts of the Peace Party, the Peace 
Leagues, and the Peace Congresses. These differ certainly 
among themselves, for among these men of peace we find not 
only those who wave the friendly palm-branch, but those who 
brandish the knotty club also, the enthusiasts who would inau- 
gurate peace by the overthrow of all existing political, social, 
and industrial organization. In this connection may be named 
the Geneva Peace Congress, in 1867, concerning which Schlief 
says: “It closed without any practical results, and damaged 
the cause it was designed to serve more than it served it, for it 
ended with a ‘solemn cudgeling’ of its participants.” 

The inter-Parliamentary Congresses which assembled in 
London in 1890, and in Rome in 1891, were of a different order, 
and much more impressive than the “ unparliamentary” Con- 
gresses. Their efforts were essentially directed to the estab- 
lishment of an international committee and an international 
Court, both things of very doubtful value. Although they 
achieved nothing directly practical, they do, nevertheless, serve 
to keep constantly in view the idea of adjusting international 

_ difficulties by arbitration and of creating a sentiment in favor 
of such a course. 

Judgments in place of battles, judicial courts in place of 
armies—these are the changes aimed at. It must not be over- 
looked that, in fact, this is a way in which war may be very 
much diminished, and that, to a certain extent, Governments 
are disposed to adopt it in special cases. But it is not so much 
the Peace Congresses as the distinguished writers on inter- 
national rights, dating back to their scientific founder, Hugo 
Grotius, who have paved the way for the establishment of 
international Courts, with recognized principles of procedure. 

To induce the several States to submit all their disputes to 
such an international Court, and to pledge themselves to abide 
by its awards, is the aim now striven for. I do not think it 
will ever be fully attained to. Many of the proposals put for- 
ward are impractical, and are criticised at length in Schlief’s 
*“ Der Friede in Europa (1892),” but Schlief himself endeavors 
to lay down the basis for the establishment of a universal, obli- 
gatory form of judicial procedure for the adjustment of all 
European differences. This procedure, Schlief would not base 
on international treaty merely, but on fundamental principles 
of international justice, arrived at by considering the several 
States as parts of a natural order, which he calls the European 
State-system, and which instinctively have come to recognize 
that they have certain mutual rights and obligations. These 
conceptions of rights and obligations Schlief proposes to 
codify. Naturally provision has to be made for the possible 
contingency that one or both of the parties to a dispute deter- 
mirie to settle it byan appeal to arms. To meet such possible 
contingency the collective States would act precisely as a Gov- 
ernment does when its members endeavor to settle their dis- 
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putes by violence instead of by appeal to the established Courts. 
That all the European States should combine and draw the 
sword to compel one or more of its members to keep the peace 
may seem fantastic, idealistic, or optimistic, but, with the 
recognition of international rights as a prime problem of 
civilization, there can be no doubt that they would collectively 
take up arms to repress any flagrant breach of the established 
order, or violation of international rights. 

From the award of such international Court there must be 
no appeal, and contumacy in shirking the Court’s decree would, 
equally with breach of the peace, constitute occasion for united 
action. So, even on Schlief’s plan, war is not absolutely 
excluded, it remains the w/¢zma ratio. The last appeal, the 
highest, is to the sword! 


THE APPORTIONMENT OF LABOR. 


EDUARD VON HARTMANN, 
Translated and Condensed for THe Litrrrary Dicest from a Paper in 
Westermann's Monats-Hefte, Braunschweig, October. 

HE present condition of the apportionment: of labor is a 
T typical one. On one side, stand those who furnish the 
entire products of national industry, and who, in consequence 
of overwork, and lack of relaxation, suffer from premature 
exhaustion of their forces. On the other side, stands am 
immense army of men, who are incapacitated for labor from 
various Causes, or who are unwilling to work, or who will not 
accept such work as is available, or who, being willing to work 
are unable to obtain such work as they are capable of. We 
have, then, here an army of laborers complaining of exhaustive 
toil, there an army of idlers complaining of lack of oppor- 
tunity to labor. Here a section of humanity doomed to over- 
evertion, not merely for their own support, but because they 
must provide the necessaries of life for the non-toilers also ; 
there another section, living on the product of others’ labor 
without effort. Here an excess of toil, there a deficiency! 
This is certainly not an economical arrangement, but surely 
one which might be easily remedied. All that is necessary is. 
to relieve the overworked toilers of their excess of labor, and 
apportion it to the non-toilers, to the advantage of both 
classes. 

As far as regards the capable and willing idlers, the proposed 
change might be inaugurated at a stroke. In every industry 
all that is required is for the employed to contract their labors 
to the extent necessary to make place for the unemployed. But 
as regards the competent but lazy unemployed, the problem is 
not nearly so simple; little is achieved by any appeal to their 
sense of duty, while compulsory labor under overseers is so 
little productive that it hardly covers cost. It will, therefore, 
be necessary here to adopt such means as will tend toa gradual 
reduction of the numbers of this class, and it will require a 
generation to reach measurable results. So, too, with those 
whose labors are economically unproductive: they must be won 
over to systematic profitable labor, and the percentage of 
incapables must be reduced. In all these directions improve- 
ment is possible; and the more readily this fact is appre- 
hended, and the clearer the insight into the means necessary 
for its accomplishment, the easier will be the task. 

It is evident that by means of a better personal apportion- 
ment, the now productive section of the community will be 
relieved of the burden of overwork, without prejudice to the 
total productive results of the community. It would work. 
fewer hours, and have to submit to a proportionate reduction 
of its weekly wage, but this would no longer be subject to: 
the direct and indirect drafts now made upon it for the sup- 
port of the unemployed, who would under this arrangement 
earn their own moiety. Under this arrangement, the average 
workman would work about half time, the better workman 
more, and the idler less. The arrangement would benefit the 
unemployed, and entail no sacrifice on the average workman 
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who would work less hours a day, but secure more days’ work 

“in the year than he now does. The advantages are so apparent 
that it is simply incomprehensible that the laboring classes 
should bother themselves about official insurance for relief 
while they are out of work, when the dreaded evil can be 
banished at once by the reduction of the hours of labor. The 
explanation can only be that in their want of insight they 
recognize the reduction of the day’s wage which it would 
entail, but fail to recognize the compensating advantages. 

The employers, at the outset, might deem it disadvantageous 
to shorten the hours of labor and employ a larger staff. In 
some cases, doubtless, it would involve more working-space, 
and more appliances, but by any considerable reduction of the 
hours of labor numerous industries would admit of being prose- 
cuted with two relays of workmen and thus admit of greater 
economy in management. Moreover, the average workman, 
relieved of the fear of being thrown out of work, and equally 
from the strain of undue exertion when he has work, would be 
more contented with his lot, and work with greater energy to 
the benefit of his employer's interests. 

But it goes without saying that employers will never consent 
to an arrangement designed for providing employment for the 
whole body of the working-classes, if the same rate of wages 
is demanded for good, bad, and indifferent. It is precisely 
this condition which determines them to employ the best 
available workmen only, thus creating an army of the unem- 
ployed which they can make use of at any moment to coerce 
the industrious laborer into compliance with theirterms. It is 
an evil delusion that a reserve army of the unemployed is 
indispensable to the existing industrial order. It is of 
inestimable advantage to the employer in any contest with 
the employed, and in self-defense, he would resist to the 
utmost the regular employment of the less capable at rates 
exceeding their earning capacity. By proportioning reward to 
merit, the least competent and industrious would soon be 
weeded out, precisely as they are now weeded out of labor- 
unions, 

The growth of opportunity to labor is at all times con- 
ditioned by social and industrial development. It is, conse- 
quently, vain for any man, or section of men, to demand 
suitable work as their abstract right. All they can, in justice, 
demand is opportunity to participate in such work as is 
available. No man has a right to shirk participation in this 
available labor, nor should any man be debarred from participa- 
tion, if he is willing towork. In this respect, the duties of the 
society and of the individual are correlative. 

The conditions, however, are changed when the claim is set 
up that the right of all to employment is the right of all to 
equalemployment. That would be admissible only if all were 
equally capable. The man who has special qualifications for a 
given work has a higher claim to employment on that work 
than one who has no such special qualifications. This is the 
stumbling-block of the Social- Democracy. 


The New Age.—Most of us are familiar with the dark sides 
of the present life, and of the spiritual wants of the age, but 
few are skilled in interpreting the signs of the times, and per- 
ceiving that under the darkness of prevailing conditions are 
evidences of the dawning of a new and brighter day. Despite 
the famine in the land of plenty, the famine for bread and all 
the necessaries of life, spiritual as well as physical, there are 
signs of the New Coming of the Christ, to be manifested socially 
religiously, spiritually. We see the New Coming in the richer, 
fuller, and more personal relationship in which many live in, 
and with, God. The Divine is tothem not an awful power 
who stands mechanically and indifferently related to His Cre- 
ation, but Supreme Love and Wisdom, working through the 
natural world, and inbreathed into the soul of man. 

We see the Second Coming of the Lord in the wide-spread 
demand for more light upon all that pertains to man’s spiritual 
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nature, and ina fuller realization of the power, dignity, and 
sacredness of humanity. We see it in a larger charity and 
greater love, and in a more scientific and spiritual knowledge 
of the nature and uses of evil. 

Sociologically, we see it in the breaking up of the old com- 
petitive system, and in the sufferings incident to changed 
social conditions. We see that the end of the old is the begin- 
ning of the new; that the evil of one age, is the preparation 
for the good of another, and that the wide-spread existence of 
monopolies necessitates the next step of social progress, and 
ushers in a codperative civilization, expressive of the Golden 
Rule. We see that God is in the movements of society, and is 
its impelling force. Those whom the Divine is now preparing 
as advocates and interpreters of the NEw have begun to show 
the people the way out of present conditions, and the entrance 
into the promised land of peace and plenty. For the PEOPLE 
are heirs to the Kingdom, or Republic of God, yet to be estab- 
lished on the earth, and they hold the title-deeds to wealth 
and happiness. 

Whatever of sin, suffering, and misery have resulted from 
the past conditions are necessary now no longer. With the 
ripening of society old things are to pass away, and all things 
are to become new.—C. H. A. Bjerregaard, in Sociologic News 
(October), Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE FRENCH STAGE OF TO-DAY. 


HERMAN BANG, 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicsst from a Paper in 
Tilskueren, Copenhagen. 


RAVELERS visiting Paris are usually very enthusiastic over 
the French theatrical performances, but their opinions 
must be taken with a great deal of salt. These persons do 
not have the opportunity to see the effect of the plays upon 
the native population. They are influenced by the contrast 
between the Parisian theatres and those at their homes, But 
let an art-critic live for a year or more in the Paris of to-day, 
and he will see how weary and tired all the Parisians are of 
their stage. He will find that the auditors know “the outs 
and ins” of every play, and that all the actors lack individu- 
ality. A certain sameness in all acting will bore him, as it 
bores the Parisians. 

About a generation ago, Sarah Bernhardt startled the world, 
and became famous. About twenty years ago, Mounet-Sully 
reached the top rung of the ladder. Lucky for Bernhardt that 
she travels so much, for it keeps up the illusion, and prevents 
the sameness and monotony of her acting from becoming too 
apparent. Mounet-Sully grows gray and old in réles that hang 
heavily upon his shoulders. At times he shows visibly how 
much labor his play costs him, Neither he nor Bernhardt 
have any successors. If genius means power to give life, and 
to convey to others the energy there is in you, then there is no 
one able or ready to-day to take Bernhardt’s and Mounet- 
Sully’s places, if they should die suddenly. 

As a matter of course, no one can become an original actor 
who is nota genius. Original power is necessary to break the 
bonds of pettiness, mannerism, and conventionalism of the 
stage; but stereotyped forms and tradition rule the French 
stage of to-day. Sameness of mimicry, sameness of song, 
sameness of modulation, sameness,—nothing but sameness 
everywhere! And that is why the Parisians are bored, and why 
so many theatres fail. 

Various means were tried last season in order to restore the 
stage to the favor of the Parisians. In one place, they reintro- 
duced Messrs. Blum and Toché, but the “old gentlemen” did 
not “take.” The Parisians met them with coldness. In 
another place, they tried the works of new authors, only to find 
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that the audience at once discovered that old and shopworn 
goods were sold under the new name of an old firm. Where 
the works of Dumas //s, Sardou, Meilhac, and Halévy used to 
be played, they had recourse to tableaux, such as Les Pecheurs 
@'Islande, but the public was, and remained, indifferent. The 
managers went even further; they introduced “sacred dramas,” 
they put Edmond About’s strange novel on the stage, but 
though the Parisians saw a mummy come to life, they were not 
startled. They knew the stage-tricks too well,and yawned. A 
still greater fiasco was the re-introduction of Mme. Pasca. Age 
had spoiled her charms, and her voice was out of tune. The 
few Parisians who turned out to see “ the old woman” laughed 
but did not come again. : 

A few actors have beea able to get some recognition from 
the public, such as Mme. Réjane, Noblet, and the young 
Hirsch, but their forte is only scepticism and raillery. For a 
time people will be satisfied with wit, but, in the long run, they 
tire; they demand edification, they want to be electrified, to 
be startled, and carried “beyond themselves.” As the case 
stood last season, even the Théatre Frangais was threatened. 
Damas and Angier saved it. 

Where the professional actors have failed, the amateurs have 
succeeded. Last Winter there was not a respectable sa/on in 
Paris and Versailles where they did not arrange a stage for 
dilettanti. *“ Dramatic societies” multiplied. Mme. Adam 
has had a theatre built in her house, and there presents 
translations of foreign dramatic literature. She started with 
Echegaray’s dramas, and proposes to take Italian next. 

The dilettanti want to regenerate the dramatic art. They 
will introduce new blood into old France, that France which 
hitherto has closed all doors against foreign dramatic pro- 
ductions, 

Another feature of modern French stage-life is the revival 
of the old national plays. A manager on the Boulevards, who 
had no more to lose, risked the attempt—and succeeded. 


People do not believe in these things, still they feel they get 
something. At present these national dramas are popular. 





TOLSTOISM. 


GASTON FROMMEL. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 


La Revue Chrétienne, Paris, September. 


OME ten years ago or so, the name of Tolstoi was unknown 
in France. Since then his reputation has grown fast. 
The force of his genius has triumphed over all resistance, 
This success seemed at first as though it would be exclusively 
literary. Those who opened the door wide to admit the 
romancer made haste to close it on the moralist who followed 
after. In fact, despite the defiant attitude of the critics, the 
religious and social works of the Russian Count have found in 
France and elsewhere readers whose numbers keep increasing, 
and the sympathy of whom, with the writer, although not 
without reservations, is sincere beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
While the general public was amused by the stories, more or 
less fantastic, about the eccentricities of the great man, more 
serious minds went to the fountainhead, and found there the 
history, infinitely truer, more striking, and more pathetic, of his 
moral tendencies. They perceived that from the Tolstoi of 
the first period to the Tolstoi of the second, the distance was 
short, that the conducting thread of an uninterrupted develop- 
ment bound the two together, that the problems stated in the 
first were resolved in the writings of the second only, and that 
the theories of the reformer were implied in the researches of 
the romancer. The spectacle of a development so laborious 
and so normal, attracted more attention because it was 
rare and because in several respects it seemed to include and 
forecast the development of a people and a race. 
Other factors besides, however, contributed to draw atten- 
tion to Tolstoi, in a fashion very original and rather jumping 
at conclusions, more so, it is true, in view of the condition of 
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things in his own country than in ours, he resolved most of 
the questions which harass us, and under the weight of which 
we bend. First, human questions: that of the end and the 
significance of life; then, social questions: those of the 
reciprocal relations between individuals, those of the organiza- 
tion of common life; those of labor, of wealth, of property. 

Now, as this man manifested the most entire sincerity, as 
he was animated by the most robust faith in the truth of what 
he taught—of which he furnished proof by palpable sacrifices— 
as his doctrine answered, on one hand, to the permanent 
needs of humanity, on the other, to some temporary abuses of 
our civilization; as it was inspired by the noblest and most 
generous sentiments, and as its founder, basing his opinions 
at once upon the religious authority of Christianity and the 
lay authority of the reason, drew his declarations from the 
Gospel at the same time as he deduced them from his con- 
science—it happened that about the Slav Prophet has formed 
a Western audience, if not converted to his point of view, at 
least sympathetic with his ideas and entertaining respect for 
his convictions. 

Among the number of these distant hearers, one of the most 
deeply moved and most intelligent was M. Felix Schroeder, 
He perceived that there was something in Tolstoi which the 
great mass of his readers ignored or despised. Heset to work 
to study deeply the works of the Russian writer, and has put 
forth the result of his studies in a book,* just published. 

He begins with two humble services, which, nevertheless, the 
lovers of Russian literature will appreciate, he gives the dates 
and restores the chronological order of the writings of Tolstoi 
—an order which his translators have not observed—and thus 
enables us to follow the moral evolution from which they pro- 
ceed ; he frames out of the elements scattered through divers 
treatises and the organic connection of which it was some- 
times difficult to seize, a clear, precise, simple system, of which 
the rigorous unity and the pitiless deductions prove at what 
point the intellect of one who is commonly considered a 
visionary—and who is beyond question a sublimely crazy man— 
is, on the contrary, lucid and sane. This system, which is 
collectively a philosophy and a religion, a system of morality 
and of sociology, constitutes Tolstoism. This new name 
seems to me legitimate. It was necessary in order to prevent 
useless misunderstandings, for it designates a general concep- 
tion of the universe, to which the history of ideas offers us, 
without doubt, numerous analogies, but no likenesses. 

Mr. Schroeder devotes the central part of his volume to the 
systematic exposition of Tolstoism. He develops successively 
the principles of the Christian life, the organization of the 
Christian life,and the ascetic ideal of Tolstoi. The undertak- 
ing was noteasy. Forthe genius of the Slav Prophet is as 
much lacking in order as his words are burning, and his 
thought appears the more incomprehensible, because drawn 
out through a progressive evolution, it has not yet attained its 
equilibrium. The thing to be done was to codrdinate in an 
objective and synthetic manner the fragmentary ejaculations 


of a man in a state of full creative explosion and not particu- 
larly careful about logic. Mr. Schroeder has perfectly suc- 
ceeded. His exposition is exact, luminous, and complete. 
Perhaps some of the demands of the master are softened, but 
none of his fundamental ideas is lacking. Presented in this 
fashion, these ideas gain in temper what they lose in heat, and 
one is astonished to find so reasonable theses which at first 
view seemed paradoxical. It isshown that, notwithstanding its 
exaggerations and its defects, Tolstoism is rich with a great 
measure of human truth. Constructed on the foundation of 
absolute love, it touches the centre of man and the heart of 
the Gospel. If, nevertheless, it is separated from this last, it is 
because the Gospel is apprehended by it rather from its intel- 
lectual and mystic side; that the Gospel is used primarily for 
social applications, which relegate to a second place the 
individual character, and tend*to make of Christian regenera- 
tion rather a modification of the temporal conditions of exist- 
ence than a deep change of the moral will. 


* Le Tolstoisme, par Felix Schroeder. Paris: Fischbacher. 1893. 
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CHINESE ART AN INDEX TO THE NATIONAL 
CHARACTER. 


THE REVEREND W. A. CORNABY. 
Condensed for THe Literary Dicsst from a Paper in 


The Contemporary Review, London, October. 


HE straight line is an abomination to the Chinese. The 
Egyptians and, after them, the Greeks, idealized the 
straight line. The Chinese have idealized the curve and zig- 
zag, notably in their national emblem, the dragon. Every 
straight passage in the cities and towns of China, has a board 
at the mouth, on which is painted a powerful charm consisting 
of the eight diagrams surrounding the circle, intersected with 
curved lines, which stand for the primordial egg of the uni- 
verse. Underthis is written: “ Darest thou withstand the 
stone from the Tai mountain?” Their field-paths, as the 
benighted foreigner knows well, are formed of curves as intri- 
cate as those of the old fretwork puzzles. 

Demons move in straight lines. And so, according to the 
accepted notions, do corpses that have been resuscitated by 
the breath of some domestic animal. These actuated by the 
lower soul, the f‘eA (the spirit of the beast, Eccles. iii., 21)— 
the higher 4 wun being dissipated—are apt to rise and give 
chase to their former friends. Such an unpleasant occurrence 
may be prevented by keeping the chickens, cats, dogs, and pigs 
away from where the newly-deceased man lies—a precaution 
observed in most Chinese homes, or, should it happen, the 
pursuer has to be dodged by being led over zigzag courses. 

The straight writing is an offense to the eye. In matters 
caligraphical, the modern print-style characters are not popu- 
lar. The most approved writing is that which, while it retains 
the essentials of the character, is made up of bold but intricate 
outlines, thrown upon the paper in an apparently lawless 
manner. Such characters are said to live. 

As to the mountains in the best pictures, mountains and 
streams are essential to the landscape-painter. The plirase, 
“ mountain and water,” stands for landscape-painting. Should 
the scene in question be only undulating, the undulations 
must be intensified. Accordingly the mountains are often so 
full of exuberant life that to the irreverent foreigner they seem 
to be playing at somersaults, Where they do not overhang, 
they realize the Chinese ideal corresponding to that of our 
heaven-aspiring pointed Gothic. 

To appreciate the excellence of a Chinese landscape requires 
an effort. What English lover of art would give it a place in 
his gallery? It is rather acurio for a museum. Can any true art 
come out of China? Not out of the real present day. China 
echoes the Chinese artist. The realistic pictures of every-day life 
which adorn the pages of the Shanghai illustrated paper, are 
outside the region of art proper. And Chinese artists, when 
called on to paint a portrait, do so in violation of all their 
known canons of art, by producing a rigidly symmetrical full 
face in order to avoid the queue. Portraits, especially those 
of the present dynasty, are only classed as third-rate art. They 
are valueless, except to the relatives of the subject. They are 
cherished as memorials of the dead. They are ordered in 
advance with the coffin. 

Landscapes, however, may be lifted out of the ordinary 
world of prose. The pictures are merely suggested by what 
is actually seen. They are the offspring of the artistic imagina- 
tion. A famous triplet declares: 


One must have mountains and valleys in the heart; 
One’s hand will then draw mountains and valleys: 
On one’s paper will thus appear mountains and valleys. 


This necessitates a Chinese heart for their artistic apprecia- 
tion. We can appreciate the characteristic prettiness of Japa- 
nese art. It appeals to the child within. The art of China, 
however, is that of an aged child looking through his enor- 
mous spectacles, Its gambols are those of the man of seventy 
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who, in the book of filial piety, made sport to please his aged 
parents; or those of the dragon-minded Crad Tsy who was 
born when he was eighty years old. 

Chinese art is sombre where Japanese is volatile. The former 
is a somewhat pessimistic protest against the real. The 
characteristics of Chinese art may be expressed in the one 
word, euphemism. 

Chinese pictures are made up of the eight strokes of the 
typical Chinese character, while those characters are very pic- 
tures to the initiated archzologist and the reverent Chinese 
scholar, who, indeed, mindful of their origin, uses them only 
for purposes of art. The ideal is not real, therefore the un- 
real is ideal, is the syllogism at the basis of Chinese art, 
religion, and thought generally. Similar, too, are the idealized 
accounts of actual occurrences especially of Chinese versions 
of riots against the foreigners. Dr. Fell, well versed in anat- 
omy,and a lover of exact definition, may exclaim at his leisure: 
“ All Chinamen are liars”; but we, for once euphemistic, do 
but affirm them to be a Nation of artists. 

And as with the recorders of past events, so with present- 
day memorialists of all classes. 

To a Westerner this is bewildering when he wants to get at 
the exact truth of something which concerns him. Givena 
picture of a certain landscape, find the actual contour of the 
hills there represented as heaven-aspiring mountains; given a 
highly-colored daub, find out the real scene thus idealized. 
A problem this which baffles the foreigner as completely as 
his mathematical puzzles baffle both the Chinese student and 
the examiner appointed by the Emperor to give degrees to the 
candidates, who with keys up their sleeves (a fact!) are able 
to write out the problem and its answer in the highest literary 
style. To this problem, however, the foreigner may have no 
key in any of his many pockets. 


SAMUEL DANIEL. 


Condensed for Tue Lirgrary Dicest from a Paper in 

Macmillan's Magazine, London, October. 
EAD Daniel, the admirable Daniel,” said Coleridge. 
The very exhortation itself, the presumed need of it, 
may help us to place the subject thereof. One does not say, 
“Read Shakespeare,” “ Read Tennyson.” And,as a matter 
of fact, probably very few do read Daniel. It must be a dis- 
appointment to his shade, and unexpected reversal of con- 
temporary criticism. There is a passage in one of his pro- 


logues in which he appears quite serenely confident of immor- 
tality. He says: 


tf 


I know I shall be read among the rest 

So long as men speak English, and so long 
As verse and virtue shall be in request 

Or grace to honest industry belong. 


The audacity of this is as sublime as that of Horace’s 
“Exegi monumentum ere perennius.” Indeed, if the lon- 
gevity of poetry depended either upon “virtue” or upon 
“honest industry,” Daniel's vaunt would be fairly justifiable. 
The innumerable and minute alterations which he made in 
successive issues of his works bear witness to the latter. His 
sentiments were always ethically correct, even where they lack 
distinction or force of expression. “Moral” Daniel he is 
called, and “ well-languaged ” Daniel, and “sharp-conceited ” 
Daniel. If the third title implies vividness and imaginative 
power, it is a misnomer; the second may well pass; the first is 
entirely deserved. In truth, however, Daniel, like many 
others, was praised by the men of his day with less discrimina- 
tion than fervor. One cannot but think that the custom of 
commendatory verses (and his were much in request) must 
have led to what the Americans call “log-rolling.” Meres, 
Lodge, Carew, Drummond, Harrington, vie with each other in 
his honor, Spenser, in Colin Clout’s Come Home Again (1591), 
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mentions Daniel by name with high commendation. Yet 
there were dissentient voices. Among those was Ben Jonson, 
who said to Drummond of Hawthornden, “that Daniel was a 
good, honest man, had no children, but was no poet.” 

Perhaps, however, we may be allowed to form an opinion of 
Daniel for ourselves, without undue deference either to Jonson 
or to Spenser. It is gentlemanly poetry, but one does not 
quite see why an Elizabethan should have written it. There is 
none of that flush and fervor, that red-heated passion and 
irregular genius, which we are accustomed to regard as char- 
acteristics of Renaissance work. The note is pitched low 
throughout ; the beauty is that of a sober, chastened style ; the 
sentiments are irreproachable, and set in well-turned phrase. 
Grave, serene, and dignified, Daniel might belong rather to the 
company of Crabbe and Wordsworth than to that of the tur- 
bulent, full-blooded poets of histime. His habitual chastity 
and reticence of speech contrast oddly with their outspoken- 
ness and ethical audacities. They are his superiors, Marlow 
and Sidney and Donne, in the great essentials of poetry, in 
_ imagination, and the gift of song. And yet Coleridge was 
right when he said, “ Read Daniel.” He is an admirable com- 
panion with whom to pass a bookish hour. His felicities of 
expression do not sting the mind, but they gratify the taste. 
His lofty idealism and crystal purity of thought have ‘‘ample 
power to chasten and subdue.” The kindly nature of the man 
shines through his limpid verse; and, like so many dead 
writers, he has the genius of friendship with the living. 

Daniel's life is known to us in the most meagre outline only. 
He was born in 1562, probably near Taunton. He was 
educated at Magdalen Hall—not College—Oxford. He proba- 
bly spent some time at Wilton, in the society of Mary, 
Countess of Pembroke, the sister of Sir Philip Sidney. He 
visited France and Italy. Another of his patrons was the 
Earl of Southampton, Shakespeare's friend. By 1600 he 
became famous. When James succeeded Elizabeth he was 
taken into favor by Queen Anne, and by her was employed to 
compose masques and fantastic comedies for the palace festivi- 
ties. “In his old age he turned husbandman, and rented a 
farm in Wiltshire, near to Devizes,” says Fuller. He did not, 
however, live to old age, for he died in 1619. 

Two prose works came from his pen, “A History of the 
Civil War,” in seven books, and a pamphlet, entitled “A 
Defense of Rhyme.” The sum of Daniel’s poetical achieve- 
ments is not very considerable; sixty sonnets, two tragedies, 
and four masques, eight books of versified history, two 
dramatic elegies, and a bundle of letters in verse. It is in the 
first and last of these that the finest fragrance of his poetry is 
to be found. 

In regard to the sonnets, it is worth while to notice the fact 
that Shakespeare took them for a model. The distinctive 
Shakespearean form of the sonnet, the three independent 
quatrains followed by a “clinching” couplet occurs here for 
the first time; and the idea of the memory of the loved ones 
being idealized by the verse of the lover is also common to the 
elder and the younger poet. 

The tragedies have some interest for us, though indeed it is 
rather for their historic position than their literary merit. 
They are academic and colorless enough. Daniel’s Cleopatra 
looks but a pale and wan ghost beside the “infinite variety” 
of Shakespeare’s impassioned queen. Yet, they come to us 
with a sound of thunder heard remote, the last reverberations 
of a subsiding storm. The curious thing about them is that, 
by a kind of fatality, Daniel failed to grasp the one point in 
which the classic drata had got the better of the romanticists; 
he writes, not in blank verse, but in rhyming quatrains. This, 
at least, is the case in “ Cleopatra.” None the less, Daniel was 
a metrical reformer. He had a dislike to the monotony of the 
heroic couplet in long poems, and introduces devices of his 
own for avoiding it. The alternately-rhymed quatrain is his 
mainstay. 
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SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 





ATOMS AND SUNBEAMS, 
SiR ROBERT BALL, F.R.S. 
Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
The Fortnightly Review, London, October. 


OW is the Sun enabled to maintain its tremendous expend- 
H iture of light and heat without giving any signs of 
approaching exhaustion? The atomic theory of the constitu- 
tion of matter exhibits the mechanism of the process by which 
that capacity of the great luminary for supplying the radiation 
so vital to the welfare of mankind is sustained from age toage. 

The remarkable doctrine first propounded by Helmholtz 
removed all real doubt from the matter. What he did was to 
refer to the obvious fact that the expenditure of heat by radia- 
tion must necessarily lead to shrinkage of the solar volume. 
This shrinkage has the effect of abstracting from a store of 
potential energy in the Sun, and transforming what it takes 
into the active form of heat. The transformation advances 
pari passu with the radiation, so that the loss of heat arising 
from the radiation is restored by the newly-produced heat 
derived from the latent reservoir. When this universally- 
accepted doctrine is tested by arithmetical calculation, it is 
not found wanting. 

This argument, however, does not offer any very clear con- 
ception, or indeed any conception at all, of the precise modus 
operandi by which, as the active potential energy vanishes, its 
equivalent in available heat appears. I have always felt that 
this was the unsatisfactory part of an otherwise perfect theory. 
It was, therefore, with much interest that 1 became acquainted, 
a short time ago, with a development of the molecular theory of 
gases which afforded precisely what seemed wanted to make 
every link in the chain of the great argument distinctly 
perceptible. 

First, let it be noted that, though matter is capable of sub- 
division to a certain extent, yet that there is a limit beyond 
which subdivision could not be carried. It is certain that the 
diamond can be divided to such an extent that each individual 
particle can be perceived only by the keenest power of the 
most powerful microscope. We know, however, that this sub- 
division cannot go on indefinitely. It is indisputable that 
there is an atom of diamond so small that it must refuse to 
undergo any further division. Thus, we are aware that every 
body is composed of a multitude of extremely, but not infin- 
itely, small molecules. 

The next point relates to the condition in which these mole- 
cules are found. At first it might be thought that in a solid 
at all events, the little particles must be clustered together in 
a compact mass. The fact is far otherwise. Were the sensi- 
bility of our eyes so greatly increased as to make them a few 
million times more powerful than our present organs, then, 
we would see that the diamond atoms are each in a condition 
of rapid movement of the most complex description; each 
molecule would be seen swinging to and fro with the utmost 
violence among the neighboring molecules. 

The same thing occurs with a gas, only, in the case of the 
gas, the molecules have a vastly greater liberty of movement. 
The philosopher knows that oxygen, for instance, consists of 
myriads of molecules, identical in weight and in other features, 
and darting about one among the others with velocities which 
vary, perhaps, between those of express-trains and those of 
rifle-bullets. 

It is known that the immediate effect of the application of 
heat is to increase the velocities with which the molecules 
move. If, therefore, a volume of gas be heated, the velocities 
with which its molecules are animated will’ be in general 
increased. The more rapidly-moving molecules will strike 
each against the other with increased violence, and the con- 
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templation of this singie fact leads us closely to one of Nature’s 
greatest secrets. 

Let us think of the abounding heat which is dispensed to us 
from the Sun. This heat comes, as we know, in the form of 
undulations imparted to the ether by the heated matter in the 
Sun, and transmitted thence across space for the benefit of the 
Earth and its inhabitants. We must observe, however, that 
there is another kind of molecular motion besides that which 
the molecule possesses as a whole. The molecule, itself, is by 
no means to be regarded as a simple rigid particle; if it were 
so, it is certain that we should receive no heat at all from the 
Sun. We have the best reasons for believing that each mole- 
cule somewhat resembles an elastic structure made of parts 
which can quiver like springs, and so arranged as to be sus- 
ceptible of many different modes of vibration. The extraor- 
dinary activity of the movements which take place within 
the molecules may be appreciated from a settled fact. We 
know that certain vibrations in the molecules of hydrogen 
take place with such extraordinary frequency that about four 
hundred and sixty millions of millions of them are performed 
in each second of time. 

Provided with these conceptions, we can see without diffi- 
culty how the Sun’s heat is sustained. The immediate effect 
of the expenditure of heat or light by radiation is to diminish 
the internal energies of the molecules. These energies are 
restored by the transference of energy obtained from the 
general velocities of the molecules regarded as moving pro- 
jectiles. It can be shown that at the Sun, on account of its 
immense mass, three hundred thousand times greater than 
that of the Earth, the actual intensity of gravitation at the 
solar surface is sufficient to tend to impart to all objects an 
increase of velocity towards the Sun’s centre at the rate of 
four hundred and fifty-seven feet a second. The contraction 
of the Sun, however, tends to an augmentation of the mole- 
cular velocities, and this augmentation just goes to supply the 
loss of velocities which is the consequence of the radiation. 

Nothing, however, goes to show that the efficiency of the 
Sun for radiating light and heat must always be preserved 
exactly at its present value. It is of the essence of the argu- 
ment that the contraction of the solar volume is still in prog- 
ress, The bankruptcy of the Sun must arrive in due time, 
when, after certain millions of years, the Sun has so far con- 
tracted that it ceases to be a gaseous mass. Once this state 
has been reached, a few thousand years more must witness the 
extinction of the Sun altogether as a source of light, and the 
great orb, at present our splendid luminary, will then pass over 
into the ranks of the innumerable host of bodies which were 
once suns but now are suns no longer. 


THE CRIME OF THE TEMPLARS. 


JAMES E, CROMBIE. 
Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
The Gentleman's Magazine, London, October. 


MONG the essays which Mr. Froude has recently collected 

and published in book-form, is one about the Templars, 

and some of the most interesting pages in it are those in 

which ke discusses the crimes the famous brotherhood were 
accused of. 

They were of all shades and varieties, but the crime that 
most prominence is given to was the curiously sacreligious one 
of spitting on the Crucifix. 

The Templars themselves, with very few exceptions, admitted 
that they had gone through the ceremony of spitting on the 
Cross at their initiation, although they strenuously denied all 
impious intention in doing so. 

How this confession was received by their judges is a matter 
of history, while how to reconcile their denial of intended 
impiety with the common and every-day custom of spitting on 
a person or thing, to show contempt for it, has puzzled every 
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historian who has written about this famous Order. Now it 
occurs to me that this is just one of the cases where a great 
deal of assistance may be given by an anthropologist, and that 
much of the difficulty felt by the historians is of their own 
creation, and arises from their persistence in regarding the 
spitting rite as necessarily an impious one. How very wrong 
this conclusion may be, is proved by the following example. 

“Spitting, it may be remarked,” says Mr. Thompson 
(“ Masailand,” p. 166) “has a very different signification with 
the Masai from that which prevails with us, or with most Afri- 
can tribes. With them it expresses the greatest good will and 
best wishes. It takes the place of the ‘compliments of the 
season,’ and you had better spit upon a damsel than kiss her. 
You spit when you meet, and you spit when you part.” 

I wish to show that anthropological evidence all points to 
the motive of the Templar rite being rathér expressive of the 
greatest good will than of disgust or contempt. 

One of the main difficulties to be faced by those who con- 
tend that the rite was an impious one, is to account for its 
presence in a ceremonial of an Order reputed to have been 
drawn up by St. Bernhard, and approved by more than one 
Pope. 

Even if we accept the generally received explanation of the 
Eastern origin of the practice, the evidence is not all so 
decidedly in favor of the theory as its adherents imagine. It is 
of course, an undeniable fact that spitting, as a mark of con- 
tempt, is a common practice in the East; but, even there, it is 
not always regarded in that way. For instance, Burckhardt, 
in his account of the Bedouins, says that if a man, whom we 
will call A, hascaught another, B,in the act of stealing his 
property, and is chastising him, and should some friend of A’s, 
whom we will call C, come along, and B, the thief, manage to 
spit on him and invoke his protection, C, even though he is 
A’s friend, is bound to accord it. On such an analogy, the 
Templars might have learned in the East to spit on the 
Crucifix, and invoke Jesus’s name without any impious inten- 
tion whatever. Or, to take another. In Russia and Turkey 
and Greece, and anciently among the Romans, it was, and is, 
considered a serious breach of etiquette to praise an infant, 
and omit to spit either on it or near it, toshow that the spitter 
bore no ill-feeling. Taken in connection with Mr. Froude’s 
statement, that the crosses spat on were afterwards treated 
with the greatest reverence, it is just possible that an innocent 
motive may have underlain the curious Templar rite, for which 
they suffered so much. 

But it seems to me that those who attribute the rite to 
Eastern influence are very hasty in taking it for granted, 
either that the Templars would readily adopt a heathen rite, 
or that the practice of spitting with a ritualistic motive was 
confined to the East. On the contrary, some of the strongest 
evidence of a saliva rite that can be produced comes from the 
North of Europe. For example, we read in the “ Edda” that 
the Aésir and the Vanir, when they were making a most solemn 
compact, spat together into a vessel. Spitting at the taking 
of an oath—and it was at the taking of the oath of the Order 
that the spitting of the Templars admittedly took place—was 
thus a practice in Scandinavia long before the Templars were 
ever heard of. That it was once common in England, too, is, I 
think, a fair assumption, judging at least of the traces to be 
found in popular custom in out-of-the-way corners. In New- 
castle, for example, among the colliers, as Brand in his “* Popu- 
lar Antiquities ” informs us, a strike for a rise of wages used 
never to be begun until the miners had testified to their inten- 
tion of standing by one another by spitting on a stone. 

Then Mr. Henderson, in his “ Folk-Lore of the Northern 
Countries,” relates how in his school-boy days the boys used 
to spit their faith when required to make asseveration on any 
matter deemed important. 

Lastly, part of the Scottish betrothal ceremony consisted in 
the contracting parties wetting their thumbs with saliva and 
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pressing them together at the same time as they swore to be 
good and true. Nor was the custom confined to marriage 
contracts only. Blackstone and Erskine both assure us that it 
Was once common at the making of all sorts of bargains. 

Now, there must have been some reason for this commingling 
of, or exchance of, saliva at the making of a bargain or the 
taking of an oath. If we can explain this motive, it is con- 
ceivable that it will explain the alleged crime of the Templars. 

In many parts of the world, and in Scandinavia among 
others (Gummere “ Germanic Origin,” p. 174) two men in tak- 
ing a very solemn oath used to open a vein and allow the 
blood which exuded to trickle down and mingle in the same 
hole in the ground. Among the Umamuezi of the Lake dis- 
trict in Africa we meet with an exactly similar custom. Martin 
notices the same custom in his description of the Western 
Isles. 

This is the basis of the rite of blood brotherhood. The 
mingling of the blood or the drinking of each other’s blood is 
deemed equivalent to the absorption of a man’s whole nature 
among many primitive people. The art is a sacrificial one; 
and if we can concede the hypothesis that at one time there 
has existed a wide-spread belief that man’s life is in some way 
bound up with his saliva, as has undoubtedly been the case 
with blood, and if it can be shown that a definite ritual existed 
with saliva, it certainly appears to me that it will throw an 
entirely new light on the so-called crime of the Templars. It 
was either a sacrifice embodying the desire of reunion with the 
Deity, or conformity with a popular rite which persisted after 
its significance had been lost. | think, then, we ought to hesi- 
tate before we convict the Templars of studied impiety in 
spitting on the Cross. 





RECENT SCIENCE. 


Australian Contemporaries of the Mastodon.—The greatest 
discovery of fossil-remains ever made in any part of the South- 
ern Hemisphere has just taken place in one of the most 
barren and forbidding localities in the northeast of South 
Australia. The animals whose remains are included in this 
great discovery are principally of the extinct species—the 
diprotodon, a species of marsupial closely allied to the Aus- 
tralian kangaroo. In most respects, however, the diprotodon, 
during its terrestrial existence, bore rather a resemblance to 
the hippopotamus than toany form of life now existent in the 
Antipodes. Some remains of the gigantic bird dinornis have 
also been found. Mr. Brown, the Government geologist of 
South Australia, states that, so far as he is aware, this is the 
first occasion on which the bird has been shown to have existed 
in Australia. No fewer than eighty diprotodons are repre- 
sented by the bones already unearthed, and it is evident from 
the close proximity of the localities where the chief collections 
have been made that the struggle for existence must have 
been particularly severe at the time when so many creatures of 
the same species were driven to take refuge in one spot. As 
to the position in which one of the diprotodons was found, 
the animal is believed to have died in exactly the same position 
in which it was discovered, the legs being wide apart, and one 
being deeply imbedded in the ground. In every direction the 
presence of fossil bones can be detected, owing to the exist- 
ence of small patches of travertine limestone on the surface. 
The discovery was partly due to the curiosity of a bushman, 
who picked up a huge tooth in the locality some months ago, 
and on bringing it down to Adelaide was interviewed by a 
local reporter. The skull of the diprotodon measures, in some 

» specimens, over three feet long, and the length of the animal, 
when set up, will be fully ten feet. The bones of the tail are 
so short that it is probable the animal had, in life, no percepti- 
ble tail, being, in this respect, remarkably unlike most of the 
marsupials now existent in Australiaa—American Analyst, 
New York, 
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Modification of the Character of Bacteria by Cultivation.— 
The modifications in the ‘physiological character of micro- 
organisms which may be produced by either natural or artificial 
means, and which may, moreover, become inherited and per- 
manent is one of the most fascinating subjects in bacteriology. 
But it opens up a problem of much importance in the identifi- 
cation of bacteria, for the characteristic appearance may become 
so modified that its original parentage is with difficulty recog- 
nized. In this connection, the production of a race of spore/less 
anthrax, endowed with the same virulent properties, resembling 
also microscopically the original form, is of particular interest. 
Such asporogéne anthrax were first produced by Chamberlain 
and Roux through the addition of a small dose of potassium 
bichromate to broth infected with anthrax blood. Still more 
recently Phisalix has succeeded in producing sporeless anthrax 
by the continuous and successive cultivation of anthrax at 
42°C, Thetwelfth generation in this series of experiments 
was incapable of producing spores unless first passed through 
the body of a mouse, but the fourteenth generation was per- 
manently incapable of producing spores. The asporogéne 
cultures, unlike those of Chamberlain and Roux, suffered an 
attenuation of their virulent properties, and the twentieth 
generation was absolutely harmless as regards animals. The 
possibility, therefore, of pathogenic microbes losing their 
virulence, or of harmless soprophytes being trained up to 
acquire pathogenic properties is one which must be taken into 
consideration.—WNature, London. 


The Action of the Eye.—It can be taken as a fact, which the 
theory of the action of the eye implies, that for each external 
impression, that is, for each image produced on the retina, the 
ends of the visual nerves concerned in the conveyance of the 
impression to the mind must be under a peculiar stress or ina 
vibratory state. It now does not seem improbable that, when 
by the power of thought an image is evoked, a distant reflex 
action, no matter how weak, is exerted upon certain ends of 
the visual nerves, and, therefore, upon the retina. Will it 
ever be within human power to analyze the condition of the 
retina when disturbed by thought or reflex action, by the help 
of some optical or other means of such sensitiveness that a 
clear idea of its state might be gained at any time? If this 
were possible, then the problem of reading one’s thoughts 
with precision, like the characters of an open book, might be 
much easier to solve than many problems belonging to the 
domain of positive physical science, in the solution of which 
many, if not the majority, of scientific men implicitly believe. 
Helmholtz has shown that the fundi of the eyes are themselves 
luminous, and he was able to see, in total darkness, the move- 
ment of his arm by the light of his own eyes. This is one of 
the most remarkable experiments recorded in the history of 
science, and probably only a few men could satisfactorily 
repeat it, for it is very likely that the luminosity of the eyes is 
associated with uncommon activity of the brain and great 
imaginative power. It is fluorescence of brain-action, as it 
were.—Vtkola Tesla, in Scientific American, New York. 


The Desert of Sahara.—It has been ascertained that the 
greater part of the Desert of Sahara, instead of being below 
the level of the ocean, is from 6,000 ft. to 8,000 ft. above that 
level. The desert is not rainless, but showers cover it with 
grass for a few weeks every year, and large flocks and herds 
are maintained upon its borders. The oases are depressions 
in which water can be collected and stored.—Engineering, 
London. 


The Kinetic Theory of Gases.—The theorem that the veloci- 
ties of the molecules of a gas vary “ between zero and infinity,” 
would seem to give the idea that the velocities are enormously 
great sometimes. 

But it would appear that there are distinct physical condi- 
tions tending to limit the velocities of the molecules of a 
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gas. First, there is the friction of the molecules in their 
passage through the ether, which is considerable; and the 
relative friction, or resistance to passage, increases as the size 
of the body diminishes. Second, the resistance to passage is 
augmented by the fact that the molecule is in vibration (or 
some analogous motion in the ether), and is itself a measure 
of the energy imparted. It appears a question whether, if the 
amplitude of the vibration (or motion which stirs up the ether) 
of molecules were known, the friction, or resistance, could not 
be calculated therefrom. 

Another cause tending to reduce the velocity of translatory 
motion possible to the molecules of gases in the accidents of 
collision, consists obviously in the fact that the internal 
motion of the molecule (vibration, rotation, etc.), is propor- 
tional to the translatory velocity. So, if a molecule attained 
an excessive translatory velocity, it would acquire an excessive 
vibration. This vibration would soon dissipate the energy in 
the ether in the form of waves of heat; and at the next suc- 
ceeding collisions, the molecule would acquire a relatively 
slower translatory motion, as it could not retain the necessary 
vibratory motion (internal motion) which is the essential 
accompaniment of a very high translatory velocity. So, there- 
fore, from all these causes, the speeds capable of being acquired 
by the molecules of gases in the accidents of their encounters, 
are probably moderate; and far less, perhaps, than might be 
inferred from the theorem that the velocities vary between 
zero and a velocity indefinitely great. 

The late Prof. Clark Maxwell seems tacitly to have assumed 
that the molecules were moving in empty space. On the 
contrary, they move in a resisting substance, whose obstruction 
to motion increases in a high ratio with the velocity of the 
bodies which traverse the resisting substance.—S. TJolver, 
Preston, Philosophical Magazine, London. 


RELIGIOUS. 


CHRISTIANITY AND ISLAMISM IN AFRICA. 
C. CHRYSSAPHIDES. 


Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary Dicsst from a Paper in 


Revue Bleue, Paris, September 30. 


MISSIONARY was lately complaining of the slight prog- 

ress that Christianity is making in Africa, while express- 

ing his astonishment at the rapid progress of Mahomedanism, 
in the northern and equatorial regions of the black continent. 
These complaints are well founded. We admire the courage 
and self-denial of those Apostles of the Gospel who, abandon- 
ing their country and their family, go away to live among bar- 
barous people and expose themselves to a horrible death. 
Alongside of them, however, missionaries of another faith, 
traverse the same regions and make proselytes with less dan- 
ger and fewer sacrifices. Here are the Apostles of the Koran. 
They teach a material religion, easy to practice, which does 
not forbid pleasures in this world, and which promises still 
greater joys in the other world. The barbarous negro or 
half-savage,willingly adopts a religion which he perfectly under- 
stands, which leaves him full liberty to live as he likes; but 
he refuses to obey the precepts of the Gospel, the lofty nature 
of which causes him surprise. Christianity is austere; Maho- 
metanism is much less so. The Mussulman missionaries who, 
ordinarily, are acquainted with the language and manners of 
the people among whom they preach the Koran, accord to 
their proselytes full liberty to have as many wives as they can 
support. This is a capital point, one of the causes which 
explains the success of Mahomedanism in Africa. The second 
point, not less essential is the complete and entire liberty 
allowed to the new converts to have slaves and to carry on the 
slave-trade. The transition from idolatry to the Mussulman 
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faith is not made abruptly; the Koran does not frighten these 
peoples ; it is easily harmonized with their kind of life. 

The struggle between the Apostles of the Gospel and the 
Apostles of the Koran is, then, altogether unequal. 

Other causes render the inequality more striking, and con- 
tribute, in a large measure, to the success of the religious mis- 
sions of Islamism in Africa. The Mussulman missionaries are 
chosen with great care,and after minute examination among 
the aptest, the most intelligent, and, especially, the most elo- 
quent. Any one who has never seen these Apostles of the 
Koran preach their faith, can form no idea of them. Their 
natural eloquence is fed by a religious fanaticism which is 
peculiar to the Mahomedan faith; their conviction is so strong 
that it evolves a talent of extraordinary persuasion. 

The Mussulman religion preaches a holy war against the 
infidels. The Mussulman is certain that, if he dies on the field 
of battle while fighting for his faith, he becomes séA7?, that is, 
martyr. He goes directly to Paradise without having to suffer 
on the way any punishment for the sins he has committed on 
the earth. It isthe profound conviction of this which gives 
courage to the Turkish soldier when he makes war on Chris- 
tians. During the last Russo-Turkish war, all the official bul- 
letins published at Constantinople in regard to the number of 
dead and wounded invariably put the word sé/z¢ against the 
Turkish soldiers killed on the field of battle. It is needless to 
say that, on the bulletin, the Russian soldiers were called, not 
martyrs, but simply “dead.” They were condemned to the 
terrors of Hell for all eternity. 

War against the ghzaours is preached in all religious meet- 
ings of the Mussulmans, and even in their political meetings. 
The fanaticism of the Mussulmans of Africa is kept alive by 
religious associations, more numerous, better organized than 
in any other part of the Mahomedan world, and having con- 
stant relations with Constantinople, Damascus, Mecca, and 
the other centres of militant Islam. A regular service of 
emissaries constantly circulates among all the seats of 
Mahomedan propaganda. The sheiks of Morocco or of 
Egypt can communicate directly with the sheiks of Damascus 
and of Mecca, and have an understanding about the measures 
to be taken to propagate their faith, or to check the Christian 
missionaries. 

All the efforts of these religious associations of Islam, how- 
ever, would have none of the important results which ensue, 
without the powerful and intelligent direction given to them 
from the Ottoman Capital, the great religious and political 
centre of Mahomedanism. For two centuries Turkey has not 
had a Padishah so active, so intelligent, and so patriotic, as 
the reigning Sultan, Hamid II.—with the exception, perhaps, 
of his grandfather, Sultan Mahmoud. Simply as Caliph, he 
excels, and works with zeal and success for the propagation of 
Islamism. It is incontestable that the hopes of the Mussulman 
world, from a religious point of view, are much greater to-day 
than they were ten years ago, and that is due to Sultan Hamid. 
He would like to seeall the inhabitants of the earth converted 
to Malomedanism, and he works to thatend. He is full of 
joy when a Christian embraces the Mussulman faith. He said 
lately : “Christianity has had its day; the future belongs to 
Islam.” ; 

The regards of the Sultan for some time past have been fixed 
on Africa, for he sees there danger for the future of the Mus- 
sulman world. Algeria and Tunis are under the domination 
ofa Christian Power. The English are in Egypt, and seem 
disposed to stay there. The situation in Morocco does not 
appear at all reassuring. The Sultan fears that there will be 
a partition of Morocco among two or three Christian Powers, 
So emissaries constantly set out from Constantinople and 
carry orders from the Caliph to the sheiks of northern Africa 
as faras Morocco These emissaries keep alive the hatred of 
the Mussulman world towards the gizaours. There can be no 
truce between the Gospel and the Koran. 
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‘SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Sallo (Denis de). Jaques Boyer. Revue Scientifique, Paris, Sep- 
tember 23, pp. 2. 

BIOGRAPHICAL account of the founder of the first scientific journal, 
which was started by Denis de Sallo, lord of La Coudraye, born at 
Paris, in 1626, of a noble family of Poilou. The journal in question, 
the Journal des Scavans, appeared for the first time on Monday, 
January 5, 1665, and, although it stopped several times, was finally 
revived in 1816, and still exists, having been regularly published ever 
since. It appears now under the auspices of the Minister of Public 
Instruction, having been put under the care of that member of the 
Cabinet by an imperial decree of May 24, 1857. 


Tolstoi (Count), The Family Life of. Etienne Behrs. Nouvelle 
Revue, Paris, October, 16 pp. 

Tas account of the family life of the well-known Russian writer, 
the last of three papers written by his brother-in-law, makes some 
curious revelations about the man, showing him to be as eccentric in 
his conduct as in his writings, in some things very much of a 
*‘crank,” leaving to his wife the care of all business affairs and the 
entire charge of their children. The poor lady has not to complain 
of infidelity or harsh treatment on the part of the Count, but when 
she and her growing sons are forbidden to eat meat and required to 
live on vegetables alone, it is not surprising that she sometimes wishes 
she had a husband who would confine his attention to his books and 
let her victuals alone. 


EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 


Handwriting (Vertical), An Argument for. Joseph V. Witherbee, 
Popular Science Monthly, New York, November, 8 pp. Illus. 
Tue adoption of the vertical style of handwriting has found so 
much favor in England that the examiners require its use in all 
branches of the Civil Service. It is claimed for it that it is more 
legible, more easily taught, and more rapidly written than sloping 
writing, and, in the paper under notice, it is claimed, that if these 
advantages are disputed, the simple fact that it puts the pupil in a 
perfect position in regard to the spine and the eyes will insure its 
winning its way. 


Literature, The Decadent Movement in. Arthur Symons. Har- 
per’s Magazine, New York, November. 


In this paper Mr. ee seeks to interpret the literary movement 
in France, variousiy characterized as Decadence, Symbolism, Impres- 
sionism, and to reach a 89 peer as to its moral and literary sig- 
nificance. The critic passes in review the works of De Goncourt, Ver- 
laine, Mallarmé Maeterlinck, the Belgian, Huysman, Walter Pater, and 
W.E. Henley, the two last of whom represent the English School; and, 
while some praise is ascribed to the exquisite finish of detail which 
characterizes their productions as works of art, the key to the 
critic's = py of their significance is summed up in the one word, 
‘neurotic! ” 


Ramona Indian School (The). John H. Whitson. Worthington’s 
Magazine, Hartford (Conn.), November, 17 pp. Illus. 


Aw account of a visit to the Ramona Indian School and of its 
management, labors, and achievements, liberally illustrated with 
portraits. The fundamental aim of the school as expressed by the 
Superintendent, Professor Chase, is to train the children to be mis- 
sionaries for their parents. 


Scientific Method (The) With Children. Henry Lincoln Clapp. 
Popular Science Monthiy, New York, November, 12 pp. 

Tue writer tells us that what has been called the scientific method 
of teaching science has failed in the elementary schools, and that the 
proper course is to base instruction upon the child’s natural method 
of working upon his own elements—the things that are simple to 
him. That is what he knows at first-hand through the medium of 
his own senses—su es, externals. Then follows a detailed 
description of the method followed in an elementary school of some 
six hundred pupils. 





POLITICAL. 


Arbitration. R. F. Coudert. Harper's Magazine, New York, 
November, 9 pp. 


Mr. Coupert regards war as an anachronism in an age of civiliza- 
tion, and in the paper under notice has strung together a series of 
little-known instances of arbitrationamong the ancients. Astending 
to the general moun of war, he cites the growing consideration 
for human life, the influence of the press, the growing influence of 
woman, and, above all, the growing realization of the fact that 
war does not pay. Passing thence, we are given a summary of what 
America has done in the cause of arbitration, ending with a reference 
to the Bering Sea arbitration just closed. 


Commons, The House of, Can It be Saved? Harold Spenden. 
New Review, London, October, 7 pp. 

Ir the House of Commons is to be saved, it must be subjected to 

numerous amendments. In the first place, it is too large. Apart 
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from this the members ‘‘loaf” too much. The tone of the House 
would be raised if members were more free and more occupied, and 
if the House sat shorter hours and worked harder while sitting. 
The writer would give them more work on Committee, and some 
share in the Administration. Another important necessary reform 
is the rationalization of the Closure. 


Party Government. [Frederick V. Fisher. 
a London, October, 8 pp. 

THERE is, says the writer, a sound and logical basis for the exist- 
ence of party as long as party principles are clear, but the moment 
the mechanism of party takes the place of principle, it tends to 
result in a vast system of party organization and party tyranny. 
The more perfect the organization the greater is the sacrifice of prin- 
ciple, of independence, of conviction, of all, in fact, that is noblest 
in statesmanship. The writer deems it almost certain that in the 
near future, party government in England will lose the supreme influ- 
ence it has so long wielded. 


Peers (The) and the People. 
October, 8 pp. 


An able Conservative or Unionist article, taking the view that the 
Peers and the people are at one in their view of the Home-Rule 
question, and that it is the knowledge of this fact, and this alone, 
which debars Mr. Gladstone from appealing to the Nation. Let the 
Minister obtain a mandate from the people in favor of his defeated 
and discredited policy, and the Peers will not shirk their duty. 


Persia, its Government, and the Mental Tendencies of the Per- 
sians. Ahmed-Bey. Nouvelle Revue, Paris, October, 19 pp. 
Tus author, a native Persian who has held high office, here 
returns to a subject, several branches of which he has treated in 
previous numbers of the Revue. As to the Government, he sums up 
his whole case by saying that a frightful anarchy reigns from top to 
bottom in the whole collective life of the Persians; this anarchy has 
destroyed the moral and physical forces of the individual, and 
exhausted the resources of the society; and the Persian, seeing no 
prospect of improvement in his country, either revolts or emigrates. 


Russia, The Negotiations With. Alexander Meyer. Die Nation, 
Berlin, No. 53, 144 pp. 

Tue unfortunate condition of affairs inaugurated by the existing 
Tariff war has resulted in the reopening of negotiations. Accredited 
agents of the Russian Government have arrived at Berlin, and have 
met with a favorable reception; but the writer, standing on the 
axiom that all treaties are onesided, urges that the German Govern- 
ment should not reopen negotiations with reservations that must be 
a bar to a successful issue. 


Wales,*The Claims of, and The Liberal Party. 8S. T.‘Evans, 
M.P. New Review, London, October, 6 pp. 

DISESTABLISHMENT in Wales is a measure on which the Welsh 
people have set their hearts, but one which the present Administra- 
tion finds it inconvenient to give effect to at this juncture. The 
writer, nevertheless, ventures to predict that, unless the Govern- 
ment is prepared to redeem its promises next Session, the representa- 
tives of Wales in Parliament must and will accept the responsibility 
which the situation will place upon them. In other words, they 
will coalesce with the Opposition, which has already thrown out feel- 
ers for the adoption of a very complete measure. 

RELIGIOUS. 
Catholicism in India. The Month, London, October, 6 pp. 

IN this paper Sir William Hunter’s ‘‘ Imperial Gazetteer of India” 
is drawn on for statistics of the history and progress of Christianity 
in India, since the Second Century, the date at which it is assumed 
to have secured a footing and entered into rivalry with Buddhism. 
The Christians of all denominations are tabulated as 2,600,355, of 
whom about 1,600,000 are Catholics. Sir William Hunter’s favor- 
able notice of the simplicity of life, and wide influence of the priests 
of the Propaganda is gratefully acknowledged. 


Saints (The) and the Animal Creation. 
The Month, London, October, 14 pp. 


THE paper opens with a general review of man’s relations to the 
lower animals, and takes the view that man is to treat them con- 
siderately, not because they have rights, but because wanton treat- 
ment of them would be derogatory to his own perfections as a 
rational being. The bulk of the paperis devoted to anecdotes of the 
part played by the lower animals in the lives of Christ and the saints, 
and in numerous ancient legends. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Astronomy, A Field for Woman’s Workin. Mrs. M. Fleming. 
Astronomy und Astro-Physics, Northfield, Minn. 

Sueecests that the study of photography in its application to 
Astronomy, and especially the study of photographic charts, affords 
a field in which woman’s patience, perseverance, and method should 
at least make her man’s equal, if not his superior. 


Brazil, The Climate of. Oscar d’Aranjo. Revue Scientifique, Paris, 
September 30, pp. 6. . 
A MINUTE examination of the climate of many parts of Brazil, 


especially of the valley of the Amazon, in regard to which much 
evidence is adduced to show that the heat there is not excessive, and 
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quite endurable by reason of the freshness of the nights. English 
people and Americans who are established in the low countries on 
the Amazon, preserve as fresh an appearance as though they had 
never left their respective countries. The summary of the whole 
is that Brazil is to the two Americas what Italy is to Europe. 


Evolution and Ethics. Prof. Thomas Huxley, F.RS. The 
Popular Science Monthly, New York, November, 18 pp. 

In the progress of evolution, the modern doctrine of heredity, 
equally with the Buddhistic theory of ‘‘ Karma,” teaches that we 
are what we are by virtue of antecedent existence influenced at every 
stage by conditions which are themselves the necessary products of 
antecedent conditions. The ape and the tiger survive in civilized 
man, and the higher the civilization he attains to, or rather the 
higher his ethical standpoint, the fiercer the inward struggle to 
which he is condemned; the higher his capacity for pleasure, the 
wider his intellectual grasp, the greater is his capacity for suffering. 
At this stage, Indian, Greek, Semite (as represented by Job), and 
modern civilized man find it alike hard to bring the course of evo- 
lution into harmony with even the elementary requirements of the 
ethical idea of the just and the good. Job takes refuge in silence 
and submission. ‘The Indian and the Greek, less wise perhaps, 
attempt to reconcile the irreconcileable, and plead for the defendant. 
The paper is unfinished in the current number. 


Laplace’s Plan for Perpetual Moonlight. Daniel Kirkwood. 
Popular Science Monthly, New York, November, 3 pp. 

Sir Isaac Newron, having found evidence, as he thought, that 
the material universe was the work of an All-Wise Designer, Laplace 
opposed the teaching by pointing out what he thought a failure of 
Nature in adapting means to ends. If the purpose of the moon, he 
said, was to give light by night it had largely failed, and he (Laplace) 
could point out a better plan. 

His plan, as explained by him, was to place the moon at four 
times its actual distance from the earth, and Mr. Kirkwood, after 
pointing out that this would have been just outside of the earth’s 
attraction, draws a very instructive moral from this dogmatic criti- 
cism of Nature’s plan by one of the greatest mathematicians of all 
time. 


Thought and Action, The unity of: Their Evolution. Westmin- 
ster Review, London, October, 8pp. 


THOUGHT, mature thought, finds its expression in action. This is 
the key of the author’s position. Thought is the interpretation of 
truth, and is immortal. In its process of evolution, it reaches out 
after truth with an ever-growing desire. The popular conception 
of free-will as an independent mental force deciding between oppos- 
ing influences is untenable. It is the superior force of the one 
influence which turns the scale. Evil is but the stumbling of infant 
humanity trying to walk, and not yet having attained to the strength 
of maturity, and the consequent suffering not a punishment, but a 
means of human progress. In the eyes of modern philosophy, sin is 
the first essential condition of human progress. Pain is not a curse, 
but a blessing; not a Nemesis, but a guardian angel. 

Tuberculosis and Marriage. Léon Petit. Revue Scientifique, Paris, 
September, 23, pp. 9. 

A CAREFUL study of the question whether consumptive persons, or 
those descended from consumptive ancestors, ought to marry. Start- 
ing with the position that consumption is contagious, but only 
through the expectoration of the consumptive, the author concludes 
that, while each case ought to be treated on its own merits, he would 
endeavor to prevent marriage between persons, one of whom is eithere 
in the first or second or third stage of the disease, but would not 
prevent marriage because the ancestor or even the father or 
mother of one of the parties has died of the disease. 


SOCIOLOGICAL. 
Indian Commonwealth (An). Rezin W. McAdam. AHarper’s 
Magazine, New York, November, 13 pp. Tlus. 


Tuts paper celebrates the foundation of the Oklahoma Territory, 
discusses the Indian Question, the constitution of the five civilized 
tribes, Indian jurisprudence, the squaw man, the Negro citizen, the 
towns, the natural scenery and products, the question of allotment 
in severalty for the Cherokees, and other matters of interest in con- 
nection with the new Territory. 


Indies (East), A Wedding in. Dr. Regnault. Nouvelle Revue, 
Paris, October, 2 pp. 

A pEescripTion of the very curious details of a wedding, inter- 
preted by the author, in the East Indies, the groom being a boy of 
eighteen and the bride nine years old. Three Brahmins took part 
in the ceremonies, and rich presents were made to the child-wife— 
rings, collars, jewelry, rich stuffs. There was a European orchestra, 
and, in fact, almost everything which accompanies a Christian 
wedding, even to champagne. 


Jew (The) Amongst us. The Lyceum, Dublin, September, 5 pp. 

Tue Lyceum returns to the subject of the Jew in Ireland, and, 
while disclaiming all prejudice on the ground of race or religion, 
expresses opinions very adverse to the Jew as an Irish citizen. There 
is a. disposition to attribute usury and other markedly Jewish 
customs to the conditions of Jewish life in Christendom, but after 
making all due allowance for persecution, the writer admits sadly 
that the Jew, as he is, is a very undesirable citizen. 
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Love and Marriage. Westminster Review, London, October, 9 pp. 


AFTER a passing glance at the treatment of love and marriage in 
English literature, including the place assigned it in Spencer's 
‘Principles of Ethics,” the writer proceeds to a discussion of its 
treatment by Notovitch in his ‘* L’Amour, Etude Psycho-Philo- 
sophique,” and by Dumas in his ‘‘ Tolstoy et la Philosophie de 
lAmour.” The persistent trifling with the subject in English fic- 
tion is ascribed to the babit of Englishmen to hide their most serious 
feelings. Herbert Spencer is dismissed as too cold-blooded. M. 
Notovitch’s recognition of ideal love as a primal power in ancient 
mythologies and religions appears to meet the reviewer’s approval, 
but he does not concur in that author’s advocacy of free-love; he 
holds, on the contrary, that such unions are, in the end, worse than 
marriage. Tolstoi’s sentiment of love without passion, while fas- 


cinating, is treated as hardly consistent with perfect health and 
vigor. 


Peace, The Efforts for, in Our Age. Carl Gareis. Nord und Siid, 
Breslau, October, 9 pp. 


GIVEs a review of the general argument for and against the idea 
of war as a necessary factor inhuman progress. Treats of the efforts 
in earlier and recent times to settle rational difficulties by arbitra- 
tion, and reviews the propositions for a European tribunal! set forth 
in Dr. Eugen Schlief’s work, ‘‘ Der Friede in Europa,” with general 
approval, while declining to follow the writer into his proposals for 
the solution of the Oriental question. 


Socialism, The Tyranny of. Westminster Review, London, Octo 
ber, 3 pp. 

Tuis is a review of Yves Guyot’s work of that title, in which he 
makes a valiant effort to stem the wave of State Socialism now 
threatening to engulf not only France, but all other European 
nations alike. The reviewer, while admitting that the work is 
excellent in some respects, objects that the author goes too far in his 
antagonism to laws regulating child’s labor and women’s labor. 


Unemployed (The). Arnold White. The Fortnightly Review, Lon- 
don, October, 10 pp. 


TAKING the unemployed leaders as a whole, the writer pronounces 
positively from personal knowledge that they are morally neither 
better nor worse than the average politician on the two front benches. 
He represents London as overrun with idle and worthless Oriental 
Jews, attracted by glowing visions of Hebrew charity, and proposes, 
among other efforts at amelioration, to stop the immigration of 
‘chronic, incurable paupers,” send the best four per cent. of the 
English unemployed to the Cape or Canada, take control of the 
children, provide relief works for the adults, and restrict charities to 
the sick, the aged, and the very young. 


Vegetable Diet. Lady Walb. Paget. Popular Science Monthly, 
New York, November, 8 pp. 

In this paper Lady Paget tells us of the circumstances which 
induced her to become a vegetarian, and of the benefits she expe- 
rienced from the change. She indulges in a few general remarks in 
criticism of the incidental associations of a flesh diet, but they are 
very temperately, indeed, almost apologetically, expressed. 


Wales, The Future of. Harry Davies. Westminster Review, Lon- 
don, October, 17 pp. 


THE writer is, as the name suggests, presumably a Welshman, and 
certainly a fervid, patriotic one. He figures his Welshmen to-day, 
as playing Pygmalion to Wales's Galatea. They have sculptured in 
their hearts a fond image of what Wales might be, and are yearn- 
ing passionately to see the ideal start and pulsate with the breath of 
life. Wales must awake from her slumber, cultivate the English 
language, secure higher educational opportunities, and burst into 
the new and energetic life which the sterling character and native 
talent of her sons fit her for. 


UNCLASSIFIED. 


Kisses (Concerning). Eugene Davis. Worthington’s Magazine, 
Hartford (Conn.), November, 3 pp. 

In this paper reference is made not only to lovers’ kisses, but to 
kisses of friendship and of gallantry; the mother’s kiss; the nun’s 
devotional kiss on the crucifix; the New-Testament kiss of the Eng- 
lish Law Courts; the traitor’s kiss; the kiss of peace; the kiss on the 
hem of a person’s garment, indicative of veneration; and the kiss 
imprinted on a glove, which is a sign of tender loyalty. Even the 
blarney-stone finds a place. In conclusion, kisses are charged with 
the dual quality of good and evil, and the prediction hazarded that 
we shall go on kissing till the *‘ crack of doom.” 


Oyster-Supply (Our), The Conservation of. R. F. Walsh. Popular 
Science Monthly, New York, November 18 pp. _Lilus. 

THE writer opens with a brief general account of the conditions of 
the existing, working and outworked, oyster beds, and concludes 
that State interference is necessary for the protection of the natural 
oyster-beds on the Atlantic coast, recommends the artificial propa- 
tion of spat, the establishment of private ownership to encourage the 
investment of time and money in the enterprise, and gives a detailed 
report of the methods of oyster-culture adopted in France. In the 
absence of such protective and conservative measures he predicts 
that something akin to an oyster famine is not measurably far 
away.’ 
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BOOKS AND BOOK-WRITERS. 


THE EMPIRE OF THE TSARS. 


R some time past, it has been generally conceded that the most 

complete and authoritative work on Russia was that of an Eng- 
lishman, M. D. Mackenzie Wallace. Mr. Wallace, however, seems 
likely to be superseded in his special field by a French writer, M. 
Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, the brother of the well-known economist, 
whose papers have frequently appeared in these columns. M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu’s book in its original French—in which language the third 
edition has been published—is, it appears, very bulky, consisting of 
three large octavo volumes, each containing some six hundred pages. 
The first volume, we are told, is devoted to ‘‘The Country and Peo- 
ple,” the second to the “‘ Institutions,” and the third to “ Religion” 
and Church matters. An English translation of the first volume * 
has just appeared. The version is by a Russian Lady, Zenaide A. 
Ragozin, who has added a large number of foot-notes and appen- 
dices, which sometimes present objections to the author’s conclusions. 
The keynote of the work is thus stated by The Sun (New York): 


** The keynote of this work is the demonstration that the Russian 
Empire, although a European ard Christian State, really belongs, 
not to modern Europe, but to a Europe of another age. The Czar 
Alexander III. is not so much the contemporary of Queen Victoria 
as of Queen Isabella of Castille. If, at the distance of four centuries, 
the Russian Sovereign takes nst his Jewish subjects measures 
which recall the edicts issued in 1492 by the Catholic kings, it is 
because Orthodox Russia is not unlike Catholic Spain of the Fif- 
teenth Century. Between ‘‘ Holy Russia” and the democratic 
republics and constitutional monarchies of the West, there really 
lies an interval of several hundred years. What makes it hard for 
ordinary tourists tv understand Russia is that, modern as she is, if 
we look merely to the external side of her civilization, and to all that 
she has appropriated of our mechanical sciences, she is medieval 
still in the manners and spirit of her people. The Russian masses, 
urban or rural, have not felt the breath of either the Renaissance, the 
Reformation, or the Revolution.” 


Very highly is the work rated by The Press (Philadelphia), which 
advises the reading of every word of it: 

‘The work is admittedly the ablest and fairest treatise on Russia 
and the Russians which has as yet been written by any foreigner, 
com ble to the kindred performances of De Tocqueville and 
Professor Bryce. . . . 

“Tt would be quite impossible for us even to outline the chapters 
which M. Beaulieu devotes to his entertaining studies of Nihilism, 
the mir, Peter the Great, the mujik, and the nobility. Every word 
of the book must be read in order toattain to an adequate appreciation 
of the literary industry and skill which have been taxed for its 
making. To the Russians, no less than to the outlandish world, the 
work cannot fail to afford profound gratification.” 


Exactly what topics are discussed in the volume is thus described 
by The Free Press (Detroit): 

‘‘The volume is divided into eight books, in the first of which the 
author treats of ‘ Nature, Climate, and Soil.’ In the second he con- 
siders ‘ Races and Nationality,’ in the third ‘ The National Tempera- 
ment and Character,’ in the fourth ‘ History and Elements of Civili- 
zation,’ in the fifth ‘The Social Hierarchy; the Towns and Urban 
Classes,’ in the sixth ‘ Nobility and Tchin,’ in the seventh ‘The 
Peasant and the Emancipation,’ and in the eighth that peculiar insti- 
tution known as the ‘ Mir,’ as well as the family vl ee village com- 
munities. Aspecially instructive chapter is devoted to Nihilism and 
‘Woman Question,’ and the whole of the eighth book will be read 
with t interest. 

‘«The work has been very carefully condensed by the translator, 
but without, as is believed, the sacrifice of anything essential. Ii is 
also thoroughly indexed, and copiously annotated and accompanied 
by maps.” 

A special Preface, it appears from The Literary World (Boston), 
has been written by the author for this translation: 


‘«M. Beaulieu furnishes a special Preface to this American edition 
of his work, which is so excellent a summary of its scope and spirit 
that one would like to reproduce it entire. ut we must be content 
here to give a few sentences from it, and from the body of the work, 
assuring our readers that no one who would speak or write of Russia 
hereafter should presume to do so without a careful study of this 
noble volume and its two successors as they appear.” 


The work is a marvel, in the opinion of The Interior (Chicago), 
which draws from it the conclusion that the biggest revolution of 
modern times is fermenting in Russia: 

**The work as a whole is a marvel, in view of the extensive ground 

* The Empire of the Tsars and the Russians. By Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu. 


Translated from the Third French Edition, with Annotations by Zenaide A. Rago- 
gin. Part L—The Country and Jis Inhabitants. G. P. Putuam's Sons. 
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covered, the difficulties overcome in the study of the questions, and 
the ability with which it is executed. The great credit, though, is 
due not to the chapters on geography and topography, on climate 
and natural resources, on its history or its politics, but to those on 
the one hundred millions of people to whom the word of Alexander 
III. is the expression of law, but only under stress of present com- 
pulsion. There is fermenting, in Russia, the biggest revolution of 
modern times, and the interest of thoughtful people the world over, 
it attracted thereto. M. Beaulieu has delved low at the sources of 
national vice and virtue. He has studied statistics and studied 
people, and the mutual assistance of one to the other has been 
invaluable. In short, his presentation of the Russians brings them 
much more close to the reader than that of any other author of my 
acquaintance, and the six hundred pages closely packed with infor- 
mation, are readable, nay, interesting, as a descriptive, and at the 
same time thoughtful, work can be.” 


The volume shows, according to The Ledger (Philadelphia), that 
the help of astronomy is necessary in order to fully comprehend the 
size of Russia and that the Slav has a future before him: 


‘The help of astronomy must be invoked in order to bring the 
colossal proportions of Russia fairly within our grasp. Humboldt 
declared that the portion of our globe acknowledging the sway of 
Russia is larger than the face of the moon at its full. . . . 
According to this authority the Slav has by no means had his final 
say. We must not argue his inferiority because his development has 
been retarded, for ‘all that the Russian Slav needs is a chance and a 
couple of centuries’ credit’ to show the material going to the making 
up of a great people.” , 


That Russia, notwithstanding the motley nature of its inhabitants, 
—there being ‘‘not less than twenty different races in European 
Russia alone ”—will remain united is the conclusion of M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu, as we learn from The Tribune (New York) : 


‘When the aspect of this continent within continents is thus real- 
ized, it must be seen that for good or ill Russia will remain united. 
The whole historical struggle for foothold there has been from 
without inward. ‘Geography,’ remarks M. Beaulieu, ‘has placed 
Russia in the very position into which the secession of the South or 
the West would have forced the United States. The discomforts of 
such a material situation are singularly increased for Russia by moral 
disadvantages. She has before her the tasks of both Europe and 
America at once, and in her inhabitants she possesses tools inferior 
in quality to those of both.’” 


There are grave defects in the translation, according to The 
Nation (New York), and these defects arise from a cause which pro- 
duces a like result in the large majority of translations into English. 
That cause is the insufficient knowledge the translator has of the 
English language: 


‘**The most serious defect of the translation, and one which will 
be avoided it is to be hoped in the remaining volumes, is that arisin 
from insufficient familiarity with the English language. Granted 
that it is a feat of which any foreigner may well be proud, to have 
translated such a book even so creditably as this, we have still a 
right to demand that a standard work should not fail in precisely 
the points where this is weak, both for the sake of preserving the 
purity of the language, and for the sake of conveying clearly the 
author's thoughts. The faults are of several sorts. . , 

“It is well that M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s valuable book is, at last, to 
be put within the reach of English-speaking people, but it is a great 
pity that the translation, in many respects not only admirable but 
elegant, should not have been better. It is to be hoped that, in the 
two volumes which follow, a competent reviser will be employed.” 





COPPEE’S TWO MORALS. 


kde tell a story intended to point a moral, without converting it 

intoa sermon and letting the moral stick out offensively, is a 
rare and difficult feat. Very few story-writers are aware that the 
only way in which a reader can get any moral benefit from a piece 
of fiction is to let the reader discover the moral himself. This 
unusual gift is possessed by M. Francois Coppée, the eminent French 
author, who seems to have given strong proof of it in two little tales 
published under the title ‘‘ True Riches.” * That the tales are admi- 
rably told is the opinion of The Chronicle (San Francisco): 

‘**«True Riches,’ a little book from the French of Francois Coppée, 
has init two short tales, of which the moral is the same: money can- 
not buy real happiness; the pleasures that may be had in honest 
toil and honest love are the real pleasures of life. The tales are 
simple, natural, and charmingly told. In spite of the fact that they 
have a moral, there is no preaching in them.” 

The Times (New York) gives a summary of one of the tales, which 
is so interesting that we print it entire : 


‘* Neither story fills a hundred pages, but each contains the mate- 





* True Riches, By Francois Coppée. l6mo, New York; D. Appleton & Co, 
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rial for a longer narrative. The art shown by the writer is worthy 
of his reputation, having, asit does, a realism that is never bare, and 
an atmosphere that is bright and lucent at the same time that it is 
0etic. 

a The first story closes with the picture of an old abbé, alone in 
his room at midnight, convinced, after having just had ample evi- 
dence of it, that ‘glory, health, love, honor are not bought with 
money.’ The good abbé intended ‘to thank God for this when say- 
ing his midnight mass.’ In the old man’s mouth the author thus 
places the moral he would draw. Having given to the poor his own 
patrimony of several thousand pounds, this priest is serving the 
Church in one of the poorest quarters of Paris, and lives without 
even a servant to make his bed. One night he was called upon by 
a former banker of Paris, who failed, ruining many worthy persons, 
and went then to America, where he recovered his fortune, the bulk 
of which he now wished to restore to those whom he had ruined. 
Anxious to preserve his disguise, he asked the priest to call on each 
of his former clients and present them with certified checks for the 
amount they had lost, including the interest. 

‘* The point of the story lies in the manner in which each person 
received the news of his restored fortune. A poet assured the priest 
that the banker did him a good service by failing, since otherwise he 
never would have won fame as a poet. He was much in doubt 
whether the restoration of his money—251,390 f.—would not result 
in great injury to him, and his message to Renandel, the ex-banker, 
was: ‘ You may tell that poor devil of aswindler that I am indebted 
to him for my career.’ 

‘*An old maid next was called on. She was teaching a private 
achool, was pleased to get the money, but intended to continue her 
school, through which she had found ‘the flame of maternity smol- 
dering in the heart of old maids lighted up.’ She decided to enlarge 
the school and take an assistant. Her message was: ‘Tell this 
good robber that in ruining me he restored me to health and cheer- 
fulness.’ 

‘‘The old abbé then called on a Marquis, who in despair at the 
loss of his fortune had married a rich but unattractive wife. He 
found a reception in progress, the palatial home ablaze with beauty 
and splendor. On receipt of the money—1,000,000 f.—the man 
turned red to his ears and sank into a chair sobbing, ‘Too late! too 
late!’ He assured the priest that nothing of the harm done him had 
been repaid; that harm lay in the marriage he was led to contract, 
the money thus obtained being stolen. money. His father-in-law in 
his youth had sold false trade-marks, robbed the poor, and kept a 
gambling-house. For Renandel, the Marquis declared, he had noth- 
ing but utter contempt.” 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF GEORG EBERS. 


Nei archeological novels of Mr. Georg Ebers have been much 

read on this side of the Atlantic, though not with equal pleas- 
ure by all. The Evening Post (New York) feels a sense of relief in 
knowing that he has abandoned the archeological novel, for a time 
at least, in order to write the history of his own life. So far he has 
narrated the events of his childhood and early manhood,* covering 
the period from 1837 to 1863. Critics seem disposed to find this 
piece of autobiography very agreeable reading. Thus the Hvening 
Post says : 

“The first instalment of his autobiography, Bia lies before us, 
covers the period from 1837 to 1863, and is, apart from its personal 
interest, which isby no means small, a most remarkable record of 
some of the most remarkable events in German history of that time. 

‘*Probably the climax of the whole book is the account of the Berlin 
revolution of 1848, which Ebers, then a boy of eleven years, wit- 
nessed in all its fierce horror; and it is refreshing to hear a man of 
undoubted loyalty and conservatism, an enthusiastic admirer of the 
present German Empire, speak of this uprising with unreserved 
sympathy for the popular cause, and with a deep, though repressed, 
indignation at the part played in it by the monarchy. The account 
of the famous 18th of March is truly thrilling, and is illumined bya 


great many little touches which bring the events before us with 
wonderful vividness.” 





Emphatic is The Watchman (Boston) in praise of the volume: 


“Tt is a fascinating autobiography of the author's early life, full 
of interesting reminiscences and tender recollection.” 


And so says The Christian Intelligencer (New York): 


‘The book is at once entertaining and instructive, and from read- 
ing it one will turn with fresh interest to the romances and other 
works which the world owes largely to the invalidism which termi- 


nated his university studies in law, and made of him an Egyptologist 
and an author.” 


This incident, which some will call romantic, is extracted by The 
Times (Chicago): 

‘** While a student at the gymnasium a fire-alarm attracted him to 
burning building, where many persons were in danger. While 
watching the fire in company with a stranger he rushed into the 


* The Story of My Life, from Childhood to Manhood. By Georg Ebers. Trans- 
fated by Mary J. Safiord. D. Appleton & Co. 1893. 
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flames to rescue some of those who were about to be burned. Carry- 
ing out a woman who was unconscious, they entered the stranger's 
house across the street, and after Ebers’s wounds were dressed he 
discovered he was in the house of the reigning star of the theatre, 
the daughter of his stranger friend. He had been smitten with the 
stage beauty for some little time, and, of course, now secured an 
introduction. They became first friends and then lovers, and he was 
finally expelled from the gymnasium for his attendance upon her. 
She vanishes, however, from the pages of the book, and we hear 
nothing of the outcome of the love affair.” 


What The Christian Advocate (New York) regards as the most 
valuable part of the book is this: 


‘‘The most valuable part of the book is the description of the 
school at Keilhan, where Ebers came under the direct influence of 
Froebel's educational ideas. The customs and pursuits of a German 
schoolboy and student in university are interesting to us, and con- 
trast strongly with American methods and ideas,” 


The account given by Ebers of his mother—thus summarized by 


The Sun (New York)—shows her to have been a remarkable 
woman: 


‘‘Dr. Ebers was born in Berlin in 1837. He was a posthumous 
child, having come into the world two weeks after the death of his 
father. His mother, by her portrait and by abundant testimony 
included here, was a beautiful and lovely woman. She was known 
in Berlin as the ‘beautiful Hollander,’ and at her marriage the 
burgomaster of Her native city told the young Prussian banker who 
had won her that he gave into his keeping the pearl of Rotterdam. 
She moved in distinguished society in Berlin. ‘ How often,’ exclaims 
the writer of these reminiscences, ‘Baron von Humboldt, Rauch, or 
Schleiermacher has escorted her to dinner’! Hegel had kept a 
blackened coin won from her at whist. Whenever he sat down to 
play cards with her he liked to draw it out, and, showing it to his 
partner, say, ‘ My thaler, fair lady.’ She saw Napoleon and Goethe, 
and the Duke of Wellington offered his arm to the romancer’s aunt, 
who was a beauty at the ball in Brussels on the eve of Waterloo. Dr. 
Ebers has the warrant of Goethe for dwelling at generous length 
upon the incidents of his childhood. Some of these recollections ma 
seem trivial, but a certain charm attaches to the earnest and senti- 
mental treatment of them after all.” 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


AMERICAN. 


Bible (the), The Literary Study of. An Account of the Leading Forms of 
Literature Represented in the Sacred Writings, Intended for English Readers, 
by Richard G. Moulion, M.A. (Camb), Ph D (Penn,), University Extension 
Lecturer to the University of Chicago, and (formerly) to the University of Cam 
bridge, and to the London and the American Societies for the Extension of Uni- 
versity Teaching. D.C. Heath & Co., Boston 


Biolog'cal Lectures. Delivered at the Marine Biological Laboratory, Woods 
Hall, 1893. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

Born in the Whirlwind. The Rev. Wm. Adams, D.D. Arena Pub. Co., Boston. 
Paper, soc. 

Christ-Child (The) in Art. 
Harpers. Cloth, Illus., $4. ¢ 


Church (the Christian), of the Middle Ages, History of. From the German of 
the Late Dr. Wilhelm Moeller. Professor Ordinarius of Church History in the 
University of Kiel. Macmillan & Co. Cloth, $3.75. 


Civilization, The Psychic Factors of. Lester F. Ward. Ginn & Co., Boston, 
Cloth, $1.50. A new presentation of social progress from a scientific point of view. 
Compurative Administrative Law. An Analysis of the Administrative Sys- 
tems, National and Local, of the United States. England, France. and Germany, 
F. J. Goodnow. Professor of Administrative Law in Columbia College Part I. 
Organization. Part IL. Legal Re‘ations. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, 2 vols., $5. 


Drama (The English Religious), Catherine lee Bates, Wellesley College. Mac- 
millan & Co, Cloth, $1.50. 


Drama (the), Technique of. W.T. Price. Brentano’s. Cloth. $1.50. 


English Romantic Movement, The Beginnings of. William Lyon Phelps, A.M, 
(Harvard), Ph D. (Yale), Instructor in English Literature at Yale University. 
Ginn & Co., Boston. This book is a study of the germs of English Romanticism 
between 1725 and 1765. No other work in this field has ever been published, 
hence the results given here are all the fruit of first-hand investigation. 


How To Keep Young. Dr. James E. Keily, Professor of Operative Surgery, 
etc., at the New York Post-Graduate School. Brentano’s. Cloth, $1.25. 


Immortelles: In Living Memory of England’s Poet-Laureate. Selections from 
the Writings of Alfied, Lord Tennyson. Selected and Arranged by Rose Porter, 
D. Lothrop, Boston, Cloth, $r. 


Italian Lyrists of To-Day. Translations from Contemporary Italian Poetry. 
With Biographical Notes. G. A. Greene. Macmillan & Co. Cloth, $2.25. 

Music, The Artof. C. H.H. Parry. D. Appleton & Co. Cloth, $4. 

Parliament of Religions at the Columbian Exposition ; Being a Narrative of the 
Grandest Achievements and the Most Important Events in Modern Religious 
History. Edited by W. R. Houghton, A.M. F. T. Neely, Chicago. Cloth, 
$2 50. 

Religions of the World. Containing Condensed Reports of the Important 
Speeches and Papers of the World's Fair Parliament of Religions. Latin His 
torical Society, Chicago. Paper, 25c. 

Riders of Many Lands. By Theodore Ayrault Dodge, Brevet Lieutenant- 
Colonel U S. Army, Author of ** The Campaign of Chance'tlorsvilie,”’ etc. Illus- 
trated with numerous Drawings by Frederic Remington, and from Photographs 
of Oriental Subjects. Harpers. Cloth, $4. 

Von Moltke. Essays, Speeches, and Memoirs of Field- Marshal Count Helmuth 
von Moltke. The Essays Translated by Charles Flint McClumpha, Ph.D ; the 
Speeches by Major C. Barter. D.A.A.G.; and the Memoirs by Mary Herms. 
With Portraits Drawn by the Field-Marsnai in 1821-1822. Harpers. Cloth, 2 
vols., $s. 

Whist (Modern Scientific). C. D. P. Hamilton. Brentano's. Cloth, $1.50. The 
most exhaustive treatise ever written on the subject of whist. 


A Study of Interpretation, Henry Van Dyke, 
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THE SILVER SITUATION. 


COMPROMISE. 


The latest compromise proposed is that sil- 
ver-purchases shall continue without change 
of amount as provided in the Sherman Law, 
until January or July, 1895; and that the 
Government shall be authorized to issue 
$100,000,000 or $200,000,000 bonds to meet 
the necessities of the Treasury. 


‘‘A Surrender to Filibusters.” 


The Tribune (Rep,), New York.—The country 
will watch with peculiar interest and curiosity 
the course of the President and his Cabinet at 
this juncture. Supported most loyally and 
heartily, at great personal sacrifice of conveni- 
ence, by a large majority of the Republicans, 
he appears to be opposed and defeated by the 
almost unanimous action of his own party: 
Urging the performance of its formal pledge 
to the country, he is confronted by a party 
which flatly refuses. Having many times de- 
clared that no compromise was to be per- 
mitted, that any compromise wouid be the 
surrender of public duty and of sacred prin- 
ciple, he is called upon to take part himself in 
that surrender, or else to incur the hostility of 
the great political organization which elected 
him less than a year ago. If he truly believes, 
as he and his nearest friends have often de- 
clared, that the purchases of silver are the 
cause of all financial woes, it is not easy to 
see how he can explain his position if he con- 
sents to continue those purchases for two 
years. For Republicans, who believe no 
such thing, the task of decision will be less 
difficult. They have done their part. The 
Democratic Party is now doing its part also, 

uite in accordance with its traditions and its 
aracter. 


Conditional Repeal: The Conditions. 


The Sun (Dem.), New York.—The proposi- 
tion which is about to be submitted tothe 
Senate for compromising the dispute in that 
body over the Silver-Purchase Repeal Bill, 
differs from unconditional repeal in one essen- 
tial and important particular, namely, the 
— for coining the seigniorage upon the 

llion now in the Treasury, and upon that 
which is to be bought up to Oct. 1, 1894. 
Opinions may differ as to whether a surrender 








is involved in postponing for eleven months | 


the cessation of silver-purchases for which the 
majority of the Senate have so long been 
vainly struggling. Nor is it of great import- 
ance whether the paper money in circulation 
of less denominations than $10 shall be com- 
posed of silver-certificates, or of Treasury 
notes, or of greenbacks. It will pass from 
hand to hand just the same, and serve its pur- 
pose just thesame. But the serious thing is, 
that the total silver and paper currency of the 
country which has to be kept at par with 
gold, if we do not wish to see it drive all our 
gold out of use as money, will, under the 
nant a compromise, be increased by the 

e during the next eleven months of about 
$37,000,000 additional Treasury-notes, and by 
the coinage of $50,000,000 and more of 
seigniorage, or difference between the cost of 
the silver bullion in the Treasury and the 
number of standard dollars which must first 
be coined out of it to cover the Treasury 
notes issued for its purchase. 


Is Compromise Possible ? 


The Hvening Post (Ind.), New York.—Noth- 
ing will satisfy those who have money to lend 
or invest, but final, complete, absolute, and 
immediate cessation of the silver-purchases, 
and as long as these people are not satisfied, 
the labors of the repealers are idle. The 
financia) crisis would continue and spread, in- 
volving a ter and greater number of 
houses, and throwing a greater and greater 


/publicans have-done wisely. 
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number of persons out of employment, and | 
increasing the already dangerous dissatisfac- | 
tion with the Democratic Party. There is, in 
fact, no place for compromise in the situation. | 
This dog’s tail cannot be cut off by degrees. 

Moreover, it makes no difference, as far as the | 
constitutional question is concerned, whether | 
we compromise with the silver minority about | 
time or about amount. In either case we 

acknowledge, if not their right, their power | 
to arrest legislation and compel the United | 
States Government to purchase the privilege | 
of making its own laws. 


The President’s Veto. 
The Times (Dem.), New York. — In the | 


Senate to-day there is » majority of members | 
who, in accordance with the deliberate opinion | 


of the country, wish to pass the unconditional | 
Repeal Bill. They cannot do so, because | 
under the rules as they stand a minority can | 
prevent them from reaching a vote. The) 
Senate is, therefore, as completely abolished | 
for the time being as if it were driven from 
its chamber by bayonets. The effect and the 
purpose of the action of the minority are re- 
volutionary. Now, for the majority to com 
promise on the Bill which is before them is | 
to surrender to revolution. For the President 
to assent to such a compromise would be for 
him to sanction revolution. Noman and no 
body of men can have the right to ask him to 
do this. If the majority of the Senators are 
weak and cowardly enough to yield, the 
President’s right and duty is to refuse to 
allow them to doso, to hold them to their 
post, to interpose his veto, which is the veto | 
of the Nation, to a measure which in effect is | 
fatal to the representative system and the 
right of the’ people to get their will of 
Congress. 


‘*No Compromise.” 


The Inquirer (Ind. Rep.), Philadelphia.— 
When the compromise is offered, it is the 
duty of the Republican Party to repudiate it. 
The question of repeal has so far been a non. | 
partisan one. Many Republican leaders and 
a number of editors have criticised the Repub- 
licans for standing by the Administration on 
the repeal question. They say it is bad poli- 
tics to help the Democrats out of a hole. 
This is, to our thinking, a short-sighted view 
of the situation. In the first place, there has | 
been, up to a recent date, nu politics in the 
Silver Question. Repeal is right, and the) 
Republicans have taken the side of the right. | 
Those who think it good politics to oppose 
whatever the Democratic Administration may 
propose are very much mistaken. te 
matter of political expediency alone, the 
If they had 
lined up solidly against repeal, that measure 
would have died a bornin’ in the Senate. On 
the contrary, they took up the side of repeal, 
and have proved to be hollow mockery the 
Democratic protestations of virtue. We do 
not believe there ever was the slightest inten- 
tion on the part of the Democratic Party to 
pass repeal. They have been playing a smart 
game to deceive both silver and anti-silver 
men. They have been saying Good Lord and 
Good Devil with the same breath. 


A Surrender to the Minority. 


The Public Ledger (Ind. Rep.), Philadelphia. 
—To talk of compromise without first taking 
a vote is a cowardly surrender to the minority, | 
made not for the good of the whole country, 
but to save the party, and is short-sighted | 
even as a party measure, for if cloture cannot 
be adopted on the Repeal Bill it will fail when 
an attempt is made to apply it to the Elections 
Bill or the proposed Tariff Bill. The sole ray 
of light to be seen at Washington in these 
days of petty partisan manceuvres and talk of | 
compromises is the presence of a man in the 
White House who said not long ago: ‘‘I will 
not knowingly be implicated in a condition 
that will justly make me in the least degree 
answerable to any laborer or farmer in the 
United States for a shrinkage in the purchas- 
ing-power of the dollar he has received for a 


| resentatives of 
|transact the business of those people, or 
| whether ten refractory individuals can, at 


| laughingstock 
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full dollar’s worth of work or for a good dol- 
lar’s worth of product of his toil . 
want good, sound, and stable money, and a 
condition of confidence that will keep it in 
use.” 

“ Defeat.” 


The Post (Dem.), Pitishurgh—A compromise 
may be even weaker than the Repealing Law. 
The House is to be taken into account, and it 
passed the Repealing Bill by a two-thirds 
vote. Will it go back on this record by ac- 
cepting a compromise at the dictation of a 
minority of the Senate? It is very prob- 
lematical whether any plan of settlement can 
be devised, and the Sherman Law may be 
allowed to remain in force, with the proba- 
bility that the purchases under it can be re- 
duced in amount by the construction of the 
Treasury as to market-price. 


The People Against Compromise. 


The Times (Dem.), Richmond.—When Sen- 
ator Vvorhees said a few days back in the 
| Senate, ‘‘ There is an important principle in- 
volved in this question, and if at the end we 
| have to go down, I will go down with my flag 
nailed to the masthead. If compromise is to 


| take place on the principle that the minority 


has the right to dictate, it will be done by 
others, not by me,” he uttered the languhge 
of a patriot, a statesman, and a worthy rep- 
resentative of his people. Important as it 
is to every interest in the United States that 
the Sherman Act should be repealed, the 
spectacle now presented to the country in the 


| United States Senate brings forward a ques- 


tion of far greater importance than even that. 
The question with which the country is now 
confronted is whether a majority of the rep- 
65,000,000 of people can 


their pleasure, block the passage way to all 


| business, nullify the will of all the Nation, 


and turn the Nation's legislative body into a 
before the whole world, en- 
titled to no more respect and consideration 


| than a flock of senseless, chattering black- 


birds. This is the question with which the 
people of these United States are now con- 
fronted. 


Reasons for a Compromise. 


The Constitution (Dem.), Atlanta.—There 
should be a compromise among the Senate 
Democrats in order that the people may be 
assured that party ties have not been alto- 
gether destroyed by those who profess to be 
party-leaders. There should be a 
compromise, because Mr. Cleveland has given 
the country fair warning, in his letter to 
Governor Northen, that he does not want any 
silver legislation on the line of the Democratic 
platform until England and the gold standard 
nations of Europe consent to it. . There 
should be a compromise, because the people, 
in voting the Democratic Party into power, 
did not bargain for the financial legislation 
that the East is clamoring for. If the people 
had been told that the Democratic Adminis- 
tration, which they were asked to place in 
control of affairs, would lay down the ulti- 
matum of unconditional repeal, and call to 
its aid the almost unanimous support of the 
Republican corruptionists, the Democratic 
Party would have been overwhelmingly re- 
pudiated at the polls. There should 
be a compromise, because the people have 
not had an opportunity to vote on the issue 
that is now presented—the issue that is now 
dividing the Democrats of the Senate. ar 
There should be a compromise, because the 
question is one of such momentous interest 
that the people ought to be allowed to make 
up and register a verdict upon it. They 
should be allowed to say at the ballot-box 
whether they are in favor of establishing the 
single-gold standard at the dictation of East- 
ern and European Shylocks. 


The President Should Not Yield. 


The News (Ind.), Indianapolis.—The whole 
thing is wrong, and the President should not 
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yield an inch. He ought not to allow himself 
to be forced into a conspiracy against the wel 
fare of the people. For the Sherman Law he 
is not to blame. He will be to blame if he 
does anything to help the Stewarts and Tel- 
lers and Wolcotts to ‘‘hold up” the tax- 
payers of the country. The gentlemen are 
playing a desperate game. They make their 
living out of silver—or they want to do so. 
The National Government is to be forced to 
“bull” silver. It is speculation pure and 
simple. No one denies this. It cannot be 
denied. It isthe truth. There is no reason 
that the Government should sustain silver, 
which would not justify it in sustaining 
wheat. Do the farmers think that the miners 
should be treated with such distinguished 
consideration? What have they done that 
entitles them to become pensioners upon the | 
National Treasury? What has Stewart done? 
What patriotic service has he rendered? We 
ask the people to think of these things. Never 
was there a more sordid and shameful con- 
spiracy against the public interest. We do 
hope that President Cleveland will not sur- 
render to it. 


Compromise Out of the Question. 


The Post-Intelligencer (Rep.), Seattle.—Tf the | 
Senate should agree to it, the House would | 
probably reject it, and even if the House ac- 
cepted it, the President would veto it. The| 
Republicans have not the slightest interest in 
helping the Democratic Party escape the 
odium of refusing to enact the Repeal Bill. 
There is a clear Democratic majority of five 
in the Senate. Twenty-five Republican Sena- 
tors, at least, are sure to vote for repeal when- 
ever the Democrats are ready to pass the Bill, | 
but the truth is that the Democracy in the 
Senate supports the Bill ina half hearted way, 
while the Southern Democratic Senators 
openly fight for free silver. The Democratic 
Party is on trial before the country; it con- 
trols both Houses of Congress; the Repeal 
Bill is supported by the Republicans and the | 
country is waiting to see whether the Demo.- | 
cratic Party is for honest money or not. If 
the Democratic Party refuses to pass this Bill, 
and enacts any compromise in its place, it will 
not very soon again carry another election. 


‘Republican or Cossack: Which ?” 


The Globe- Democrat (Rep.), St Louis.—How 
can we compromise this question of the right 
of the majority to bear sway without giving 
up the whole theory of Republican Goverr- 
ment’? If this be really a Government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people, can 
we construe the word people to mean some- 
thing different from what law and the com- 
mon consent of the country along to this time 
have provided and sanctioned? Must the 
wishes and interests of half-a-dozen per- 
sons prevail over those of one hundred? 
mts If we can enter into any compromise 
on the question of whether the wishes of two 
can prevail over those of twenty, then this is 
an oligarchy and a despotism, and not a Re- 
public. Doubt on this point is fatal to all our 
pretensions and proclamations of freedom and 
the dominance of representative institutions. 
If, after all, our governmental scheme be | 
something different from what we have im- 
agined for all these hundred years and over 
of our national life, it is time that this fact | 
should be made plain. The real question, 
therefore, which is to be settled by this con- 
test in the Senate, is, so to speak, as to 
whether this Government is Republican or 
Cossack. 


The Proper Compromise. 


The Pilain-Dealer (Dem), Cleveland. — A 
very large majority of the people of this 
country are in favor of bimetallism; and their 
representatives in the United States Senate 
have stood bravely up for the interests of the 
ee and for the American system of money. 

hey deserve respect and not condemnation. 





They were the Spartans in the pass of Ther- 
mopyle. The position which they took and 
have maintained was against a gold standard ! 
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| and in favor ofa compromise. This is right. 


It will prevent the complete overthrow of sil- 
ver; it will keep the subject before the country 
for discussion. It will ultimately give back 
to the country the American monetary system, 
established by the founders of the Govern- 
ment. We believe in the compromise which 
must be adopted—that the plan of granting to 
the Government a seigniorage of 20 per cent., 
as a guarantee for every silver dollar coined 
to be the equal of every gold dollar, should be 
adopted. ‘This would be a step in advance as 


it would lift silver out of being only a com.- | 


modity and would place it where it rightfully 
belongs—as a monetary metal. 


‘* Shameful Compromise !” 


The Free Press (Dem.), Detroit.—Instead of 
discussing as to which of several compromises 
they will accept if compelled to accept one, 
the friends in the Senate of unconditional re- 
peal—the representatives, that is, in that body, 
of the popular will—should set their faces as 
flints against any compromise whatever, or 
any other course than submission on the part 
of the minority to the popular will. The con- 
fession of inability to come to a vote is an un- 


| worthy confession. The pretense that it can 


not be done without the violation of the rules 
of the Senate is an unworthy pretense. . . . 
If the outcome of the present contest should 
be a shameful compromise, there is but one 
thing for the people to do, and that is to de- 


vote themselves from this time henceforth to | 
| the abolition of the United States Senate Its | 
usefulness has long been seriously questioned; | 


but it has not been regarded heretofore as 
actively hostile to the spirit of our institu- 
tions. The adoption of a compromise as a 
concession to a beggarly minority will settle 
its position in that regard and show that it is 
dangerous instead of useless. And when that 
is shown the Senate must go. 


The Compromise of the Compromisers. 


The Farmers’ Tribune (People’s Party), Des 
Moines.—The proposition submitted by the 
scared gold-maniacs in Congress is to ‘‘ com- 
promise’”’ on the repeal question by continuing 
the use of silver for monetary purposes for a 
few years longer, in reduced quantities, pro- 
vided they are allowed, in consideration of 


lish masters a few hundred million. more or 
less, of gold interest bearing bonds of the 
United States. It is really pathetic to see 
how these poor downtrodden lackeys of the 
gold gamblers stick to that gold-bond idea. In 
fact, it seems to grow on them, and appears 
to be stronger with them now than at any 
previous time since the virulent attack of 
‘*repeal” fever laid its prostrating hand upon 
them. How terrible must be the knawing at 


the heart of a genuine ‘‘repealer’ for more | 


bonds, when he will offer to compromise his 
great. hobby of ‘‘unconditional repeal” to 
secure the privilege of issuing them ! 


The Right Kind of Compromise. 


The News (Dem.), Denver.—The News is not 
opposed to a compromise, if one should 
become an actual necessity to preserve recog- 
nition of silver coinage upon the statute- 
books, and to enable the silver-industry to be 


preserved from total destruction while the | 


inevitable, and now near at hand, grand battle 


| for the full remonetization of silver shall be 


waged. But a compromise that provides for 
the issue of additional bonds, or for the sus- 
pension of silver-purchases, or that does not pro- 


vide for coining the silver, with some practi- | 
val method to place it in circulation, will but | 
‘injure the cause. It does not follow that 


because the Repeal Senators have been de- 
feated in their efforts to date, they can be 
thwarted for all time. The period in the con- 
flict will probably be sometime reached when 
all the Senators but those from the Silver States 
will cease their efforts to prevent a vote, and 
leave the brunt of all efforts to defeat it upon 
the Senators of the Silver States alone. If it 
does, the end cannot be deferred until this 
Congress closes. . It is not to be sup- 
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posed that eight or ten Senators, with the rest 
of their colleagues frowning upon them, can 
maintain a successful defense for so long a 
time. It is for this reason that Stewart, 


Teller, Jones, Wolcott, Dubois, and the rest: 


will accept a compromise— knowing, that if 
they should refuse one that is fair and honor- 
able they would be forced ere long, from the 
power of public sentiment alone, to yield the 
fight and suffer complete defeat. 


Stand Firm for Silver. 


The Republican (Rep.), Denver.—It must be 
evident to all friends of silver that the pro- 
posed compromise would be far less satis- 
factory than the existing Law, and hence it 
should not receive the support of any Senator 
or Representative who believes in the policy 
of bimetallism as best for the people of this 
country. No particular good would be 


|achieved by the coinage of the silver bullion: 


now held by the Treasury Department About 
three-fourths of it is represented in circulation 
by Treasury-notes, and the other quarter can be 
represented in the same way without coining 
}a single additional silver dollar. Even if the 
bullion should be coined as proposed, there is 
no likelihood tbat it would pass into general 
| circulation in the form of coin, because the 
experience of the country for the past fifteen 
| years has clearly demonstrated that the people 
prefer paper money to either gold or silver, 
| and even if the seigniorage silver bullion now 
held by the Treasury Department should be 
coined, it would be immediately exchanged 
for silver certificates, . , In our judg- 
ment it would be far better for the bimetal- 
lists in the Senate to refuse all propositions of 
compromise, and persist in their determination. 
to defeat the unconditional repeal of the 
purchasing-clause of the Sherman Law. This 
policy, if successful, will keep the Silver- 
Question before the people until the next 
Presidential Campaign comes on, and then 
the voters can settle it in their own way at the 
polls. This is the only way in which it ever 
can be settled satisfactorily, and it is also sure 
to result in the reéstablishment of bimetallism. 
in the United States, 





THE VICE-PRESIDENT’'S 
AUTHORITY. 


Letter of Ex-Senator Edmunds to Hx-Gover- 
nor Stewart of Vermont—You are right in 
thinking you heard me say that any change 
in the rules of the Senate was unnecessary to 
prevent obstructive debate. I have been of 
that opinion ever since I entered the Senate in 
1866. . . . The rules of the Senate do not 

| say that a Senator may speak indefinitely, 
either on the question pending or at large; 
they do not say that the Senator having the 
floor is the sole judge of whether his remarks 
are pertinent to the question. They only say, 
first, that no Senator shall speak more than 
| once in the same debate on the same point in 
one day. They only say that when a question 
| is pending, no motion, save certain enumerated 
ones, shall be made. If, however, 
any Senator or any number of Senators shall 
appear to the presiding officer, or to any mem- 
ber, to be transgressing any of these provi- 
sions, he may be called to order, and if the 
point of order be sustained by the presidin 

| officer or by the Senate, he cannot proce 

without leave. The result of all this is what 
both common sense and pairiotism necessarily 
imply, namely, that it is competent for the 
Senate to determine at any time whether any 
Senator or any number of Senators are abus- 
ing the privilege of debate, or transgressing 
| the orderly and earnest course of the business 
| of the body. If, in the unfortunate and morti- 
| fying state of circumstances now existing in 
ithe Senate, any Senator should raise the 
| question that the debate had become obstruc- 
| tive, and insist upon a vote being taken on 
whatever question might be pending, it 
would be the duty of the presiding officer to 
rule upon that question of order. hichever 
way he should rule, his decision would be 


| their princely liberality, to issue to their Eng- | 


subject to the judgment of the Senate on. 





| 
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appeal. That ap would be debatable, but 
by the same law I have stated it could not be 
debated obstructively, and when thus debated, 
and the debate on the appeal should, in the 
judgment of the Senate, become obstructive, 
asecond point of order could be raised, and 
decided as before. That decision could also 
be the subject of appeal, but the second appeal 
would not be debatable. Thus, in a very 
short time, a day or two at most, the Semate 
could come to a determination whether it 
wished to do business or not, and it could 
come to it lawfully, regularly, and in entire 
accordance with every existing rule of the 
Senate. It may be said that such a course of 
procedure as I have indicated would be a new 
departure and would overthrow the ‘‘ courtesy 
of the Senate” which has prevailed for a cen- 
tury. I do not think so. The courtesy of 
the Senate has almost always been that which 
should prevail in the smal] body selected by 
the States to represent both States and people; 
that is, the courtesy of giving to every Sena 
tor, consistently with the fair despatch of 
public duties, an opportunity to state his 
views on the subject under consideration. It 
is a contradiction in terms to say that courtesy 
requires a majority to allow the minority to 
determine whether public business shall be 
carried on or not. 


The Patriot (Dem.), Harrisburg —No man 
in the Senate has the same right to act for all 
the people as has the presiding officer. There 
comes a time, too, when, in case of a tie, the 
Vice-President becomes a majority. It is 
only a question of grave import, as a rule, 
that finds the opposing sides in the Senate 
equally divided. To the President of the 
body falis the absolute power to break the 
disagreement and determine the most pro- 
found questions. Further, Mr. Stevenson is 
the only person in the Senate, officer or other- 
wise, who was distinctively chosen upon a 
party-platform to which he gave verbal and 
oral adhesion. That platform denounced the 
Sherman Act of 1890 as ‘‘a cowardly make- 
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simple if the principle commends itself to the | firmly as the old Pharisees were tied to and 
judgment of the majority of the Senate, and |dominated by the traditionary Judaic code. 
to the Vice-President, acting as the loyal | They affect not to see that the minority is a 
servant of the Senate and the people. It is combination to overthrow fundamental gov- 
only necessary to introduce a resolution, duly |ernmental principles and deeply injure vital 
rehearsing the circumstances, and declaring it | public interests and defy public sentiment, 
as the will of the Senate that without further clearly expressed. Such a combination can- 





shift” that ought to be speedily repealed. 
Mr. Stevenson is unequivocally pledgéd to 
use all honorable efforts and all the proper | 
power of his position to carry out that pledge. 


Tie Post (Rep.), Hartford. --There is hard] 
any question that Vice President Stevenson is | 
in a position to bring the Senate to a vote if 
he wants to and can get the support of Sen- | 
ator Voorhees. All that Voorhees has to do! 
is to proceed to make motions tending towards 
final action and all that Vice-President Stev- 
enson has to do is to recognize those motions 
and refuse to recognize any other. It might 
shake the traditions of the Senate a little, but 
they need shaking, Now is Adlai Stevenson's 

: opportunity. 


The Herald (Ind.), Chieago.—Now the only 
apparent way out of the present disgraceful 
situation in the Senate is for the Vice-Presi- 
dent to return to the earlier and better prac- 
tice, as it was under Adams, Jefferson, Burr, 
Clinton, Gerry, and Tompkins, the first six 
Vice-Presidents. The method of Burr, who, 
whatever else he may have been, was a model 
President of the Senate, and is said to have 
** presided with the impartiality of an angel 
and the rigor of a devil.” might serve as a 
good precedent. Mr. Stevenson lias a great 
opportunity. Let him embrace it and close 
this debate. 


The Biade (Rep.), Toledo.—In point of fact, 
if Vice-President Stevenson were a statesman 
instead of a cowardly, demagogic partisan—if 
he were a man able to rise to a historic occa- 
sion—he could end the obstructive tactics of 
the minority of the Senate within an hour. 


The Republican (Ind), ingfield —The 
resource is to cut the knot. t the majority 
of the Senate, making common cause in the 
interest which is higher than party, higher 
than finance,—the sacred right of constitu- 
tional self-government—let the majority of 
the Senate ignore its traditional rule, and 





through its presiding officer call for a vote on 
the main question. The method is perfectly 


debate or delay a vote on the main question 
be taken at a specified day and hour. Sucha 
resolution of closure might by common con- 
sent be debated until the hour specified was 
at hand. Then let the Vice President refuse 
to entertain any other motion, and put the 
resolution to a vote. 
quires an immediate vote on the main ques- 
tion—the Repealing Act. And thus, the func- 
tion of legislation could again be exercised by 
the National Legislature, and law-making 
would cease to be impossible, as it is now. 


The Despatch (Ind.), Columbus.—To force a 
vote in spite of all obstructions raised by the 
minority seems too plain a duty now to need 
further explanation. How to meet the dif- 
ficulty and override it is the question. It would 
seem that this is a great opportunity for the 
presiding officer of the Senate. Through his 
agency alone the Gordian knot can be severed 
and if he rises to the occasion it could be 
done, rules or no rules, 
part of the Vice President would be the only 
thing that can redeem the lost prestige of his 
party in this struggle against public burden. 





REVISE THE RULES. 


The Record (Dem.), Philadelphia. — Until 
the Senate shall, have so revised its rules as to 
put an end to successful filibustering, govern- 
ment by the majority will be impossible. The 


immediate thing for the majority in the Senate | 


to do is to break over and break down these 
unconstitutional rules. Until that shall have 
been done nothing important can be accom- 
plished against the will of a determined or 
reckless minority. 


The American (Rep.), 
if the rules obstruct business, as they have 


done for two months, it is the duty of the 
majority to alterthem at once Or, to place 


Y | it upon the most favorable basis for the Ad- 


ministration, if the Senators who favor repeal 
of the purchasing-clauses of the Act of 1890 
are in a majority, it isthe duty of that majority 
to so change the rules that the public business 
may be transacted. 


The Herald ( Rep.), Utica.—While the Senate 
adheres to its present rules there evidently is 
no likelihood of unconditional repeal. That 
the rules can be changed is as unlikely, while 
Senatorial ‘‘courtesy” is held superior to the 
demands of the Nation. 


The Inter Ocean (Rep.), Chicago. — A great 


deal of stress is being laid upon the rules of | 


the Senate, and the Administration would 
have the public believe that those rules are 
responsible for the defeat of the Repeal Bill 
No doubt the rules do favor filibustering, but 
it must not be forgotten that during all the 
many years, eighty or over, those rules have 
been in operation, only one Bill was ever 
defeated by filibustering. 


The News (Ind.), Indianapolis.—The major- 
ity of the Senate say, ‘‘We can do nothing; 
we are helpless. he minority are acting 
strictly within the rules.” Who made the 
rules? thunders back the indignant people. 
‘‘Oh, we did. They have worked pretty well 
heretofore. We cannot change them.” Why? 
The whole country is asking why. And to 
that question not one sensible or satisfactory 
or patriotic answer has been given. The 
majority of the Senate can act if it will. 


The Journal (Ind. Rep.), Minneapolis.—The 
situation is shameful to the Democratic Party. 
It has been asked why the majority don’t 
smash the code of rules behind which the 
Southern Democratic sneaks and the open 
filibusters bulwark themselves, simply be- 
cause the majority are tied to tradition ‘as 


Being carried, it re- | 


Such action on the) 


Baltemore. — The | 
Democrats have a majority in the Senate, and | 


not lawfully take shelter behind any code. 
They outlaw themselves, and they should be 
| treated as outlaws. 

| VARIOUS ASPECTS. 

‘*The South’s Duty.” 


The Virginia Sun (People’s Party), Rich- 
|mond. —It is evident, that the Cleveland 
| of 1884 is not the Cleveland of 1893. Between 
, those periods he has served his apprenticeship 
|in Wall Street, and become a master-workman 
‘in stocks and bonds and corporate interests. 
He is now the agent of the New England 
money-power, and is engaged in reducing the 
South and West to the perpetual slavery of 
paying an ever-increasing tribute to that 
money-gathering section. His policy is to 
found a party of plutocracy by bringing to- 
gether what Senator Daniel calls ‘‘ the money- 
powers of both old parties,” and he has al- 
ready, to quote The Alexandria Sun, ‘‘tele- 
scoped the Democratic Party into the Repub- 
lican Party.”” He is a shrewd politician, and 
|recognizes that the plutocrats numerically 
are incapable of forming a party, but he trusts 
| to the tremendous power of the banks to com- 
pel the support of enough votes. . Let 
the men of Virginia beware! They are at the 
parting of the ways. The People’s Party calls 
them to take their destinies in their own keep- 
ing and by wise laws and true conservatism 
to save the country from ‘‘shooting the Ni- 
agara” of plutocracy. which will project them 
into the seething and bottomless gulf of in- 
| dustrial slavery, with pauperism, anarchy, 
‘and crime as the familiar spirits of the vasty 
deep. 


The Sherman Law Not To Blame. 


The Farmers’ Friend (Peoples Party), 
Mechanicsburg, Pa. — The President called 
Congress together to repeal the Sherman 
Law, and asserted that it was the cause of all 
the financial woes of the country. After two 
months of debate, his party has gone squarely 
back on him, and refuses to acquiesce in his 
opinions, or do his bidding. Now, in order 
to save him, some of his devoted friends, in- 
stead of placing the blame where it properly 
belongs, charge the minority with the defeat 
of the President’s plans. There are very few 
people, however, who can be fooled by such 
nonsense, or who fail to see through this art- 
ful dodge, and the fault will be put where it 
|properly belongs. The fact is, the Vice- 
President, Mr. Voorhees, and Mr. Gorman 
represent constituencies that are opposed to 
Mr. Cleveland’s views, and while they are 
not brave enough to openly antagonize the 
President, they have no sympathy with his 
| proposed measures. These gentlemen know 
| that the Sherman Act has nothing whatever 
_to do with the present financial stringency. 


| “The Popular Will.” 


| The Progressive Farmer (Agr.), Raleigh.— 

The stereotyped arguments used by President 
| Cleveland, John Sherman, and others of that 
| Class, in favor of the repeal of the Sherman 
| Law unconditionally, are extremely absurd to 
| people who know anything. Every mean Act 
| on our Statutes has been put there in the name 
lof the people, in response to the popular will. 
True, some of the people have petitioned for 
the unconditional repeal of the Sherman Law. 
They were either mean or ignorant, perhaps 
both. The unconditional repeal of 
the Sherman Law is bound to belp only the 
rich. They are raising most of the clamor, 
and the poor who are clamoring with them are 
misguided. The will of the people should be 
obeyed, but the people have spoken time and 
again in favor of silver, and the statements 
made by Cleveland, Sherman & Co. (limited) 
were coined in the devil's workshop. 
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{cherishes views which would introduce di-| 
| vision into the Board, views which he feels | 
| called on to proclaim as a part of the Gospel, | 
r eae. Rend | no service which he might render as a mis- | A Love-Feast. 

When the Prudential Committee of the | sionary would offset the injury he would do | : ri : 

| by pressing his application for appointment. | 7e Mail and Express, New York.—The lion 


FRANCE AND RUSSIA. 








American Board rescinded the provisional 


appointment of the Rev. William R. Noyes | 
as missionary, we gave a sketch of this famous | 
case [THE LirerARy Digest, August 5, 
1893]. The Board at its late meeting in Wor- | action at Worcester does mean ecclesiastical 


s F F revolution. It means the end of au- 
cester, Mass., adopted the following resolution tocratic methods in = democratic organiza- 
by a vote of 106 to 24: 


Ecclesiastical Revolution. 


The Outlook (Undenom.), New York.—The 


; and lamb are not literally lying down together 
|in France just now, but the Russian Bear and 
| French Eagle are billing and cooing at a rate 
| which, if it really meant anything, would 
|make the members of the Peace Society 
| delirious with joy. The parties to this frenzy 
of affectionate demonstration appear to have 


tion. And it also means—so much at least | exhausted the ordinary range of adjectives 
Resolved, That this Board, in response to the ex- | 18 indicated by the approval of Mr. N oyes’s | with which to describe their mutual admira- 
pressed wish of its missionaries in Japan, and in rec- appointment—that it is the will of the Churches | tjon, Such phrases as ‘distinguished con- 
ognition of the successful labors of the Rev. William | that a way be found by which men of differ- | sideration.” “exalted esteem.” and other well- 
R. Noyes in that Empire, requests the Prudential Com- ent theological opinions on controverted points | , Mi , N , 
mittee to offer to him an appointment as a missionary 0108 I Cc . pc | known diplomatic forms of expression, are 
of the Board. The Board declares that this action is | May work together, on the simple basis of | far too circumscribed and formal to measure 
not to be understood as in any way modifying its loyalty to Jesus Christ as the Saviour of man- th : : 

‘ ance s sublect of future vati : : : e exuberance of their affection. Hence 
former utterance on the sublect of future probation. kind. The action of the Board at Worcester 








is not a triumph of radicalism over conserva- 
tism, nor of progressive orthodoxy over con- 

The Christian Inquirer (Baptist), New York. | servative orthodoxy, nor of Andover over Dr. 
—It has been claimed that a belief in future | Alden; it is a triumph of the catholic spirit in 
probation ‘‘cuts the nerve of missions” and | the Congregational Churches and in its Board, 


Future Probation Unscriptural. 





‘‘knocks out the underpinning of the whole | the more significant that it is won, not by a} 


missionary system.” For ourselves, we re- | majority vote—that is, by one party over 
pudiate the doctrine, believing it lacks Scrip- | another party—but by a vote which is practi- 
tural sanction; but if a man has any right} cally unanimous—that is, by the spirit of 


conception of the effect of Christianity to ele- | brotherhood in both parties over the spirit of 


vate and ennoble men, can he be indifferent to | faction in both parties. In answer to the sug- 
their welfare because he hopes that in a future | gestion that two cannot walk together if they 
world they may yet have the benefits of | be not agreed, and therefore that a portion of 
Christ’s redemption? Altogether too much of | 

the idea that the sole end of the Gospel is to| their mission work in their own way, con- 
save men from Hell crops out in the arguments | servatives and liberals reply by this action, 
used aguinst such appointments as that of Mr. | We are sufficiently agreed to walk together; 
Noyes. When one sees what Christianity has | for we are one in our Gospel message, and 


done in civilizing and humanizing savage na- | doubtful disputation shall not be permitted to | 


tions, and leading Hindus, Chinese, and Japa- to drive us asunder. 
nese to grander conceptions of the demands 
& P “Is It the Camel’s Head?” 


and possibilities of their being, it is hard to| 
The Observer (Evangelical), New York.— 


understand how any Christian man can allow 
Now comes the inquiry, Will the Noyes case 


his hopes of what may occur in the future to 
diminish his zeal for the evangelization of the be used as a precedent? Undoubtedly, we 
answer, by certain future probationists, and 


heathen. } g E 
“A Liberal Victory. liberal thinkers generally. There is an 

The Christian Register (Unitarian), Boston. | element in the Board that will be only too 
—The speculative question of the destiny of | glad to present for its acceptance young men 
the heathen after death may be postponed or | who are tinctured with the future-probation 
remanded to the arena of theological debate. | theory, who have a vague dream of a preach- 
The great question which faces the missionary | ing of a second Gospel to spirits in prison, or 
is, what he can do for the spiritual, moral, | who hold some other theological vagary. . . . 
and practical elevation of the people among | It is still the province of the Prudential Com- 
whom he lives. The best work that | mittee to see that its would-be missionaries are 
has been done by the missionaries of the | theologically sound, at least so far as to accord 
American Board has not been that which | with the manual, and they may yet decline the 
they were primarily sent out to do. The | services of candidates who burn to carry to the 
work of saving heathen from a burning Hell | heathen any second-probation Gospel. At least 
has been a failure. But the influence of de- | such candidates are not likely to be railroaded 
voted holy men and women upon the life | to China, India, Japan, or to any other of the 
and characters of the benighted races has|twenty missions of the Board at present. 
been a moral success. The time, we trust, | Still the question remains, and many very 
has come when the American Board will | thoughtful and observant persons believe that 
make primary that which has heretofore been | for the sake of peace the camel’s head has 
secondary in its purpose and effort. been admitted into the tent. . . . As we 
: remember the long-continued, unhappy con- 
No Doctrinal Change. test which may or may not have been closed 

The Congregationalist, Boston.—The action | 8t Worcester, and the origin of it, we are led 
at Worcester does not imply any change in | earnestly to wish that young men and old men 
the doctrinal basis of the Board. ' We are not | Who discuss these theological themes would 
aware that such a change is desired by any of | take counsel of Abraham, and say of this and 
its members. Past instructions have not been | #!! such problems: “Shall not the Judge of 
rescinded, but a new committee has been ap- all the earth do right? 
pointed to interpret them. The Prudential : 
Committee as now constituted is composed of A Compromise. 
men of conservative tendencies, and no one of; The Independent (Undenom.), New York.— 
them, so far as we know, has ever advocated | Undoubtedly the liberal element in the Board 
any doctrinal change in the position of the} will claim this as a victory. Perhaps it is in 
Board. This action is a change to this ex-| some sense. It is a compromise, however, 
tent, that it is an assurance to young men and | and a compromise means concessions from 
women desiring to apply for missionary service | both sides. In appointing Mr. Noyes the 
that they will be received, not with suspicion | Board has reaffirmed the validity of the in- 
that they may harbor heretical views which | structions against future probation. That, the 
must be searched out, and which, if found | radical element certainly did not want. In 
and exposed, will bring them into discredit, | consenting to it, they have on their part made 
but with fraternal expectation that they are|a concession. . . . What shall the future 
sound in their faith and impelled by the one|be? The country was not more tired of the 
overmastering purpose to give their lives to| din of war and of the stress of an internecine 
preach in heathen lands the Gospel of Christ. | conflict thirty years ago than the Churches are 
We think it is also an assurance that if any | of this almost interminable controversy in the 
young man who seeks to go as a missionary | American Board. 





the Board would better depart and carry on | 


they have soared to the sublime heights of 
language, and are flinging polysyllabic com- 
pliments at each other in a manner truly 
| affecting. Thus the Russian Admiral declares 
|that the French reception of his fleet is 
| ‘‘supernatural.” What he means by this we 


|do not know. And it is evident that the 
| Parisians are not much better informed, for 
| Le Soleil, ina rather lame attempt to reduce 
| the expression to the ordinary scope of human 
thought, remarks that ‘‘ present circumstances 
|are themselves supernatural, since they pro- 
|duce a miracle by suspending our political 
| divisions In medieval times men had ‘the 
truce of God,’ now it is ‘the truce of Russia.’ ” 
There is just a suspicion of French champagne 
|in the gruff old Admiral’s adjective, and of 
Russian punch in the editorial explanation of 
its meaning. 


France and “ Revenge.” 


The Post, Pitsburgh.—France seems to be 
| given up to an angry war spirit, which is the 
| climax of the visit of the Russian fleet and the 
| reception of the Russian officers in Paris. The 
|ery is not ‘‘On to Berlin,” as in 1870, but 
| ‘* Revenge.” The assurance of a Russian al- 
| liance is the conviction of the masses, and for 
‘the first time since the Franco-German War, 


| the French people seem to have regained that 


| tremendous self-confidence which in periods of 

enthusiasm is one of their most prominent 
| characteristics. The people are far in advance 
|of the Government, and it is with difficulty 
| they can be restrained from acts that would 
| be the speedy prelude of war. All this has 
not come about accidentally and as a casual 
|incident of the visit of the Russian fleet. 
|The Governments of both countries took 
their measures to create precisely this 
exhibition of feeling. It would be absurd 
to suppose otherwise. What their purpose 
was, unless to bring matters to a crisis, it is 
difficult to imagine. The belief is warranted 
that Europe is on the brink of a great war. 
It may be avoided, as like emergencies have 
been in the past, but it must be remembered 
that the people rule in France, and with this 
intense war feeling deep down in their hearts 
the explosion may come at any time. They 
get beyond the control of those in authority, 
} and in France, as in all other popular Govern- 
ments, there are leaders ambitious to urge the 
people to a radical course of action rather than 
restrain them. 


Their Interests Closely Allied. 


The Republican, Denver. — The alliance be- 
tween France and Russia, if any exists, is 
based not upon the friendship between the 
two Nations, but upon the fact that the three 
countries which antagonize the purposes of 
Russia, antagonize also the purposes of France. 
The question of whether they will act to- 
| gether or not depends upon whether at the 
|moment when the decision is required it is 
| consistent with their separate and individual 
designs to make a common move. It is alto- 
| gether possible that, if France and Germany 
| Were to become involved in a war, Russia 
| would leave France in the lurch, if the Czar 
did not think the time opportune to advance 
| upon Constantinople. 
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DR. PHILIP SCHAFF. 


The Sun, New York.—Dr Schaff was born 
at Coire, Switzerland, on Jan 1, 1819. His 
father, who was a soldier in the Swiss army, 
died early in life, and at 10 years of age the 
boy was forced to earn his own living. He 
worked his way through the gymnasium at 

. Btuttgart, and afterward attended lectures at 
Halle, Tubingen, and Berlin, where he 
examinations for a _ professorship. 
e was a favorite pupil of Neander. 
Young Schaff spent a winter at Rome, 
-~working in thelibrary of the Vatican by spe- 
*--@ial permission of the Pope. Last year, or 
fifty years later, he worked in this library, 
peas A as Pope Leo's permission through a 
etter from Cardinal Gibbons. . . . Dr. 
.Bchaff became a Presbyterian about 1869. 
- «+ In 1870 he was made Professor 
-of Sacred Literature in Union Theological 
Seminary, and in 1887 became Professor of 
Church History. . . . Hewasthe founder 
of the American Society of Church History, 
and was one of the founders and the Honorary 
Secretary of the American branch of the 
Evangelical Alliance. Dr Schaff was instru. 
men in arranging the General Conference 
of the Alliance held in this city in 1873. He 
was also chosen among the delegates of the 
Alliance to secure from the Czar of Russia _re- 
ligious a for his subjects in the Baltic 
rovinces. . Schaff was most conspicuous 
in the work of revising the King James trans- 
lation of the Bible. At the uest of the 
_English committee he chose his own co 
workers from this country, who made him 
President of the American committee. He 
was constantly engaged on this work until it 
was completed. Dr. Schaff's constant aim was 
to secure a unity of religions. He thought 
that the Congress of Religions at the Worlds 
Fair would mark an epoch in this direction, 
and was active in arranging the meeting 
. « « The best-known works of Dr. Schaif 
are the Schaff-Herzog ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Re- 
ligious Knowledge,” ‘History of the Apos- 
tolic Church,” ‘‘ History of the Christian 
Church,” *‘Creeds of Christendom,” ‘‘Through 
Bible Lands,” A Bible dictionary, ‘*‘Com- 
ion to the Greek Testament.” Dr. Schaff 
ounded the Kirchenfreund, the first German 
monthly in America, and published the first 
. collection of German hymns in this country. 


’ 


MARSHAL MACMAHON. 





The North American, Philadelphia. — The 
-most striking and impressive testimony to the 
high merits and sterling character of Marshal 
de MacMahon, whose death has just been an- 
nounced, is the circumstance that he should 
have survived the catastrophe of Sedan to 
become President of the French Republic, and 
enjoy until the day of his death the profound 
esteem and affectionate regard of his fellow 
countrymen. Very few of those who occupied 
itions of prominence and power during the 
Shansees campaign of 1870-71 were able ever 
again to hold up their heads before the French 
people. Their reputations went down in the 
general wreck of that terrible time, and what- 
ever may have been their emo however 
little they may have been responsible for the 
crushing reverses in which they ay nee 
they were at the close of the war driven 
into a dishonorable oblivion amid the 
execrations of a despoiled and _ humili- 
ated nation. The gallant Canrobert car- 
ried an unstained sword and_ retained 
his former part in the esteem and admiration 
of the entire country; but even he, by choice 
or perforce, retired into the background, and 
never after filled any conspicuous place in the 
public eye. To MacMahon alone when the 
war closed was a t career still open, and 
- this in spite of the fact that the army which 
unconditionally surrendered at Sedan was 
- that which he commanded. . . . In poli- 
tics he did not even attain to a second-rate 
_ success. During his tenure of the French 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


| Presidency, designing men were always able | 
to use him as their instrument, and he sadly | 
| lacked that breadth of vision and catholicity | 
|of sympathies which are the traits of the| 
higher statesmanship. But he was an hunor- | 
able, straightforward, patriotic man, who/| 
always meant well and constantly did the best | 
he knew. He gave his country a faithful, 
fruitful, and valuabie service, and it is befit- | 
ting that his memory should be, as it will be, | 
held in kindly and grateful remembrance. 


LUCY STONE, REFORMER, 





The Republican, Springfield.—The death of | 
Lucy Stone is an event which cannot be 
passed without due recognition of a rare and 
noble spirit, who had done her work among 
her fellows with an enlightenment, an intel- 
lectual power, a courage, and a grace which 
are seldom combined, especially in a reformer 
—that terror of conventional society in every 
age. ‘“ She,” said Mrs. Stanton, ‘‘ first really | 
stirred the Nation’s heart on the subject of | 
woman’s wrongs.” And this great power of | 
hers, thus generously acknowledged by one of | 
the two most eminent of her living fellow | 
laborers, was due to the singular sweetness of | 
her nature. Others could say what she said, | 
but not as she said it. No one who ever | 
heard the speeches at a Woman-Suffrage Con- | 
vention could fail to note the great difference | 
in the temper of the audience as they listened | 
to different speakers. After a woman of bril- | 
liant talents had spoken with vigor and) 
vehemence, arraigning the tyrant man for | 
the inequalities of the law as bearing upon | 
women—saying nothing but the truth, but | 
adding to that truth a temper which provoked | 





minutes would calm the troubled waters, and, 
uttering the same burden, would bring every 
hearer to assent to all she said. Her gentle | 
and lovable countenance; her musical, low, | 
but clear and searching voice; her gracious | 
and persuasive manner, would steal away 
every resentful or unpleasant feeling, and the 
man who entered the hall a disbeliever would 
| leave it at least ‘‘a hopeful convertite.” . . . 
| Lucy Stone stands alone among all her sisters 
|in the mévement for woman’s rights in one 
| form of protest—namely, the maintenance of 
| her maiden name. 


| GOUNOD. 
| 


| 











The Times, New York.-—It is enough for 
Gounod to have written ‘‘ Faust,” a work 
whose name is synonymous with ideal beauty, 
whose chief scenes were undeniably the prod- 
ucts of inspiration of the highest order. For 
thirty-four years it has been the admiration | 
and delight of every nation in which operatic | 
performances are known, and the present | 
holds no indication that the future will cease | 
to valueit. . . ‘** Faust” fairly made an | 
epoch in the history of French opera. It was | 
the fruit of a long and continuous growth | 
from the days of Lully and Rameau. The | 
French school of opera-composers never | 
yielded to the popular demand for vocal | 
pyrotechnics, but clung always to suave, dig- 
nified, beautiful melody, undefiled by so- | 
called ornamentation. in its darker scenes, | 
such as the death of Valentine, and Marguer- 
ite’s scene with Mephistopheles in the Cathe- 
dral, ‘‘ Faust ” approaches more nearly to the 
ideal music-drama than any work outside of 
the Wagnerian list. A religious idealist, a/| 
mnystic, at times almost a fanatic, a man with 
the vaguest claims to the title of moralist, 
Gounod has left behind him this one work as 
an inspired setting of certain parts of an in- 
spired poem—a work which contains not only 
a revelation of the most beautiful art, but a 
moral lesson. By it the world will remember 
him when, perhaps, even the names of his 
other works are forgotten. Maybe, it would 
be going too far to call him a great composer, 
who was at only once, but in ‘‘ Faust” 
there certainly sang the voice of genius. 








anger—Lucy Stone would arise, and in two |’ 
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Current Events. 





Wednesday, October 18. 


In the Senate, Mr. Morgan (Ala.) attacks Mr. Hill 
(New York), with incidental flings at President 
Cleveland...... The House passes the New York and 
New Jersey Bridge Bill...... The New York Cotton 
Exchange passes resolutions calling for the speedy 
repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman Law. 
oeecee The twenty fifth anniversary of the clevation 
of Cardinal Gibbons to the Episcopate is celebrated 
in Baltimore with impressive ceremony...... Mrs. 
Lucy Stone Blackwell, the distinguished woman- 
suffragist, dies at Dorchester, Mass. 


Charles Frangois Gounod, the composer of 
* Faust,”’ dies in Paris, aged 75 years..... A statue 
of Emperor William I, erected in Bremen, is un- 
veiled by the Emperor of Germany. 


Thursday, October 19. 


In the Senate, Mr. Hill (New York) speaks against 
compromise; Secretary Carlisle’s statements in 
answer to the Senate’s resolutions, show that the 
deficit in revenues may reach $:0.000,000 at the end 
of the fiscal year...... The Presbyterian Synod, 
in session at Rechester, N. Y., dismisses the com- 
plaints of Dr. Briggs, and will not interfere with the 
action of the General Assemb!y...... The monument 
commemorating the victory of General Washington 
over the Hessians, is unveiled at Trenton, N. J. 


Friday October 20. 


In the Senate, J. J. Van Alen is confirmed as Am- 
bassador to Italy....../ At acollision between pas 
senger trains on the Grand Trunk Railroad at Battle 
Creek. Mich., twenty-six persons are killed and many 


injured...... The Cunard Line steamers Campania 
and Lucania broke both the westward and eastward 
records...... The Rev. Dr. Philip Schaff dies in New 


York City, aged 74 years. 


Count Taffe, the Austrian Prime Minister, ex- 
presses his intention to issue a decree dissolving the 


-Reichsrath....... Reports are received that the 
Matabeles have been defeated by the British troops 
in South Africa...... Spanish engineers sent to 


Melilla report that 12,000 troops will be needed to 
dislodgethe hostile tribesmen from their entrench 


ments in the mountains...... Sir Andrew Clark, the 
celebrated English physician, is stricken with paral- 
YSiS....+0/ A dispatch from Calcutta states that a riot 


has occurred between the Hindus and Mahomedans 
at Yeola, 


Saturday, October 21, 


In the Senate, Messrs. Peffer and Jones speak 
against repeal; it is reported that the terms of 
the compromise have been definitely settled, and 
that the repeal is to goin force on Oct. 1, 1894...... 
‘The Treasury’s ten-days statement shows that the 
gold-reserve has decreased to $81,700,000. the lowest 
point it ever reached...... Manhattan’s Day is cele- 
brated at the Worid’s Fair. 


Lord Vivian, British Ambassador to Italv, dies in 
Rome, aged 59 years......The Russian officers in 
Paris are entertained by Premier Dupuy ; the Czar 
and President Carnot are toasted. 


| Sunday, October 22. 


Dispatches from Melilla state that the Spanish 
troops have gained a victory over the Moors...... 
The National funeral of Marsha! MacMahon is held 
in Paris; Premier Dupuy pronounces the eulogy. 


Monday, October 23. 


In the Senate, Mr. Jones, Teller, and Stewart 
speak against repeal...... ‘Twenty-five new cases of 
yeliow-fever at Brunswick, Ga...... By the transfer 
of 40 ooo shares of stock, W. K. Vanderbilt gets con- 
trol of the Delaware, Lackawanna,and Western 
Railroad...... The Roanoke rigters are indicted by 
the Grand Jury...... In a speech at Brooklyn, Sen- 
ator Hill defends Judge Maynard...... The funeral 
of Dr. Philip Schaff is held in the Church of the 
Covenant, New York City....... The President, 
Cashier, and several of the Directors of the Madison 
Square Bank, New York City, are arrested. 


The National Congress of German Socialists opens 
in Cologne...... The Austrian Suffrage Bill is dis- 
cussed in the Lower House of the Reichsrath...... 
The Austrian and Hungarian Governments concur 
upon the terms of an Austro-Russian Trade Treaty. 
wbeces The Most Rev. Robert Knox, D_D., LL.D., 
Protestant Archbishop of Armagh and Primate of 
All Ireland, dies in Dublin, aged 85 years. 


Tuesday, October 24. 


In the Senate, Mr. Jones (Nev.) declares that it was 
not the intention of the silver-men to prolong un- 
necessary discussion...... The Central and South 
American Oriental Commercial Company, of San 
Francisco, closes a contract with brokers in China to 
supply 30,000 Chinese laborers to planters in Central 
and ganth America...... The Supreme Court of 
Michigan declares that the Woman Suffrage Law, 
passed by the last Legislature, is unconstitutional. 


The Russian naval officers leave Paris for Lyons. 
Bocas Emile Lenoel, Vice-President of the French 
Senate, dies in Paris, aged 63 years....../ A Conven- 
tion of the Ulster Defense League meets in Belfast; 
resolutions against Home Rule are adopted...... The 
Peruvian House of Deputies ‘abolishes the export 
duty on silver bars,and orders that after April 1, 
1894, only Peruvian silver coin will be legal-tender 
in the Republic. 
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DISTINGUISHING FEATURES. 


I, The Etymology 
tion. 


In the Definition of Words the most com- 
mon meaving is given first; that is, prefer- 
ence is given to the ‘‘ order of usage ’’ over 
the historical order so generally followed 
heretofore in dictionary-making. 

The Scientific Alphabet, which has been 
prepared and recommended by the Ameri- 
can Philological Association, 
by the American Spelling Reform Associa- | 
tion, is used in giving the Pronunciation of | 
words. ' 


is placed after the Defini- | 


II. 


Ill, 


. The Quotations used to verify or illustrate 
the meanings of the words are Located ; 
that not only in each instance is the 
name of the author given, but also the book | 
and page, and the edition from which the 
Quotation has been taken is indicated. 

V. Disputed Pronunciations and Spellings are 

referred, under the direction of Professor 

March, 

in American, English, Canadian, Australian, 

and East-Indian Universities, and represen- 
tative professional writers and speakers in 

English. 

If a Word Pronounced Variously, the 

first pronunciation given is the one pre- 

ferred by this work, and this is followed by 
the pronunciations preferred by other dic- 
tionaries. 

. The Pictorial Ilustrations are all (nearly 

5,C00) made expressly for this work ; over 

4,000 of these will be in wood, and some 

will be full-page groups in colors, made by 

the Messrs. Prang, and will be true works 
of art. 

For the first time in a dictionary a serious 

attempt has been made to reduce to a sys- 

tem the Compounding of Words. 

. In its effort to help simplify the Spelling 

of Words this Dictionary is conservative, 
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lines of reform agreed upon almost unani- 
mously by all the leading pbilologists of 

America and England. 

Obsolete, Foreign, Dialectic, and Slang 
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VI. 


is 


VII. 


X. 


Frem Yale Univyersity.—Pror. Tuomas D. 
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From the College of New Jersey(Prince- 
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We append below a list of leading law- 
yers in different portions of the United 
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| attention at their hands : 
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Sh E This watch will not vary e minute in 30 days. 
iy = sent C.0.D., “ al AC aRe ¢ = “oe 

LERS sell these 
pn iiSoesta break gue eat Send for speciaa 

terms and imc TRSOL ow "RO... 


Mi ini CoRTLANOT swedonss new w fori & cl 


as TRAID. 


















































is the most dangerous Prohibition paper published 


* is the best edited and most leaden journal of 


“Its corps of 


biography, and fiction.’ 


De Grimm. 


— Northern Christian 
“She 
—New York Heraid, 
z the most logical, elo- 
u 


ae.” —Sen. Henry w. piatr. 


Louis Chria- 
e keen sarcasm, cheer- 


pe of the folly of 
pie ree where grave 
8 Journal, Boston. 

















Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating 
copies of writings or drawings. 











From an original, on ordinary paper with 
any pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 
in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and 
samples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 


20 Vesey Street, New York. \ 
\ } 











~ Have You usep 








Fresh Air and Exercise, 


Getall that’s 

possible of 

both, if in a ; 

need of flesh > / 

Strength - 

and nerve oo 

force. Theres need,too, of plenty 
of fat-food. 


Scotis Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil builds up flesh 
and strength quicker than any 
other preparation known to sci- 
ence. 
Scott's Emulsion is constantly ef- 
fecting Cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis and kindred diseases 


where other methods FAIL. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 





























